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Are 


You Making 


the Most of 
Your Writing Ability? 
Others Are Succeeding— 


“I can hon- 


estly say that 
four months 
with Palmer 


gave me more 
practical help in 
writing than my 
four year college 
course. Your 
course has more 
than paid for 
itself already in 
editor’s checks 
and magazine 
assignments. Be- 
fore taking it, I 
had received five 


rejection slips 
to one accept- 
ance. I have 


not received a 
single rejection 
slip as a Palmer 
student.” Rev. 
Donald H. 
James, Chenan- 
go Fork, N. Y. 


your course.” 
Graduate Sells 


Why Not You? 


Are you succeeding in putting 
your story ideas, your real life ex- 
periences, or your special knowl- 
edge into writing that sells? Or 
is your material usually returned 
with a rejection slip? 

Rejections do not necessarily 
mean you lack writing ability. 
Many men and women have a 
hidden talent for writing which, 
if developed, would establish them 
as successful authors. 

You do not need to be a genius 
to be a writer, but you do need 
to know the technique of selecting 
material and of putting it together 
in the most effective form. That 
technique can be learned. Rupert 
Hughes says: “It is regarded as 
one of the few arts which can be 
taught by correspondence.”’ 


Hundreds of Successful 
Graduates Since 1917 


Sells to Redbook 


“You'll be interested to know 
| sold a story to Redbook. In addi- 
tion | sold several short sketches 
and won several small literary con- 
tests, all made possible through 
Ella Duncan, Oklahoma. 


to Big Magazines 


“Since studying the Palmer course, I’ve been 
able to sell to The Post, American, Coronet, Es- 


quire, Liberty, 


finest course anywhere.”’ 


and other top magazines. It’s the 
Keith Monroe, Santa 


Monica, California. 


FREE Book Points The Way 


Enjoy the ideal career of a really successful writ- 


er money, 


travel, independence, recognition! 


To find out how Paimer can help you, write today 


for free Book. 


thorship, since 


Desk G19. 


Address Palmer Institute of Au- 
1917, Hollywood 28, California, 


FREE 


BOOK 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, 


California, Desk G19 


Please send me free il! ustrated booklet, “‘The Art 


of Writing Salable Stories,’ 


explaining how the 


unique features of your training help new writers 
— started and experienced writers increase — 
ncome. 


This is confidential, no salesman will 


PRINT IN BINDING 


UTHOR 
OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for. 
Great Britain and the Continent’ 
distribution at home and abroad. 

@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. |} 


DORRANCE & COMPAN 


(Incorporated 1920) 
Dept. A. 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FICTION GRADER 


James Sledge, in FICTION GRADER, discusses import-., 
antly the subject of writing salable prose. Not only 
does he strip all the fancy trimmings from the bones 
of successful writing—leaving you breathlessly 
shocked at the result—but he gives you a recipe for 
sales that has been called ‘‘as sure fire as death and 
taxes.” FICTION GRADER is a literary strip tease 
which will anger a few, enchant hundreds, and inspire 
thousands. is book is a “must” for writers. 


Postpaid, $3. 
EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 


by Dee Davison Sledge 
NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of 
how to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the fore 
most author’s typist. . . . Adopted by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster School, State Libraries, correspondenc 
schools for writers, and many other public and private 
organizations. . . . Recommended by Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson, Robert Marlowe, and other noted 
writers. . . . and Dedicated to all writers everywhere! 


Postpaid—only $2.00. 


10% 
By a well-known agent. A book which tells all about 


the profession of literary agenting, and the relations 
of the agent with his client, editors, and publishers. 


Postpaid, $1. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


Tell the Advertiser, 
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3% 
‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


HERE in Colorado we take a 
regional pride in the accomplish- 
ments of Ben Hibbs, editor of 
The Saturday Evening Post, a 
Kansan (or Jayhawker, as we 
sometimes say) whose first job 
after graduation (University of 
Kansas, 1923) was on a small 
Colorado daily, the Fort Morgan 
Times. He went back to Kansas 
after a few months, probably 
because the Pratt Tribune offered 
Mim more money. He taught journalism for two years 
@t the Hays (Kan.) State College, then returned to 
the Kansas newspaper field, where he held executive 
positions. He went east in 1929 to become associate 
ditor of Country Gentleman. 

The Hibbs ascent from the comparative obscurity 
of a C. G. associate editorship, to editorial direction 
nf The Saturday Evening Post was spectacular. He be- 
ame Country Gentleman editor in 1940. Two years 
ater the Post was in circulation difficulty. The man- 
agement appointed Hibbs editor. ; 
The 40-year-old Kansan introduced ideas which 
stopped the circulation decline with the first issue in 
he new format (May 30, 1942) and by the follow- 
ing January regained all lost circulation. The public 
was impressed by numerous changes in appearance, 
Hbut many other things helped, including a regular 
oreign service staff, a much enlarged editorial board, 
pnd improved readership research. While paper ra- 
ioning, starting in February, 1942, was in effect, 
circulation was necessarily static; after V-J Day, sales 
oared, passing 3,800,000 copies an issue: 

The Post is friendly to free-lance writers. In a 
pecial message to The Author & Journalist, Mr. 
ibbs remarked, ‘The Saturday Evening Post has 
introduced an unusually large number of new writers 
0 its audience during the past two years. We hope 
his trend will continue in 1947. Finding fresh 


John T. Bartlett 


for : 

and alent always delights me and my associates.” Post 
me editorial needs, Mr. Hibbs reported, “are about the 
ters. game as usual.” 


Wholly by coincidence, Ben Hibbs is the third-in- 
n-row Phi Beta Kappa editor to occupy our cover— 
which must prove something about Phi Beta Kappa 

E embership or the laws of chance. The other editors 
Mwith keys: Willam I. Nichols, This Week; Arthur 
ordon, Cosmopolitan. 
AAA 


$: Articles about dogs sell better than those about 
nN of Mats; articles about people “have better prospects of 
and mle than those about places or things. This inform- 
encef™tion, and much more of value to writers, is given 
= in “Going Along With the Article Trend,” page 8. 


Dear to A & J’s heart is a successful bi who 
gives. (There are so many of the other kind#in 
ur mail and on writers’ conference programs!) 
oward Kegley, of Los Angeles, is generosity itself, 
mparting market facts and writing methodsghe has 
een years in learning. ... Kegley pounds out 
qnewspaper copy, conventionally, on the typewriter, 


79 


but does his articles first in long-hand, using a favor- 


How many of our readers listened to NBC's 
“Honeymoon in New York” on November 6? Those 
who did got a thrill, I am sure, when a participant, 
interested in learning to write, was presented a copy 
of The Author & Journalist, with the promise of 
other copies to come, Arthur Henley writes the script 
for this show. . . . Mr. Henley takes the participa- 
tion show apart in this issue. We think his article is 
the best exposition so far in print of the popular 
and booming radio feature. 

AAA 


Since Frederic Nelson Litten wrote ‘Emotion ‘Is 
the Motivator” for us (March, 1945), he has added 
two books to his list, ‘Rendezvous on Mindanao” 
(Dodd, Mead, 1945) and “The Kingdom of Flying 
Men” (Westminster Press, 1946). Once an American 
Boy editor, Mr. Litten has taught creative writing in 
Northwestern University’s Medill School of Journal- 
ism for a number of years, now is chairman of the 
department, which enrolled nearly 300 students last 
fall. He has a staff of five teachers. 

“It is my conviction,” Mr. Litten wrote me re- 
cently, “that a fiction coach should be a selling 
author. But few authors want to teach, and collecting 
my group of five has been a real job. But they are 
good, and results have already begun to show.” 
A. & J. market lists are “standard equipment” with 
Fred Litten and his large staff. You will like very 
much his article, ‘‘Plotting by Scene,” in this issue. 
We have another o— a article on hand. 


Carol Ryrie Brink’s latest book is “Harps In- the 
Wind” (Macmillan), a biography of the “Singing 
Hutchinsons.” Most of Mrs. Brink’s books have been 
for juvenile readers; she received the 1935 Newbery 
Award, for the year’s most distinguished contribution 
to juvenile literature. Some of her juvenile titles: 
“Anything Can Happen On the River,” “Baby 
Island,” “All Over Town,” “Lad With a Whistle,” 
“Magical Melon.” Her adult novel, “Buffalo Coat,” 
appeared in 1944... . Mrs. Brink was born in 
Moscow, Idaho, in 1895, got her B. A. from Uni- 
versity of California in 1918. Her husband is a 
mathematics professor (University of Minnesota). 
The Brinks have two children. Their home is in St. 
Paul. . . . “Sign Posts On the Way” is Mrs. Brink's 
first contribution to The Author & Journalist; we 
hope to have others. 

AAA 

It is good news that the Book Contract Committee 
of the Authors’ Guild has prepared a new model 
contract, now in the hands of members for sugges- 
tons. The new contract would rectify a number of 
serious inequities. The minimum royalty on cheap 
editions would be 8%. Remaindering would be sub- 
ject to strict controls. The author’s share of book- 
club sales would be 70% instead of the present un- 
fair 50%. Authors would get their money with their 
semi-annual statements, instead of having to wait 
several months. Minimum royalties would be on a 
sliding scale, 10, 1214, 15%. We like this sensible 
approach to a serious problem. Most of the prac- 
tices attacked were exposed in our book contract 
survey of last winter. (Continued on Page 11) 
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THIS 1S OME KIND OF 
LETTER WE SEWD... 


Miss Marie Wilsman Mr. Robert Turner 
Franklin, Nebraska 29 Gray Place 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Wilsman: 
Mary Rollins of REAL S' Enclosed is our check for 
has just phoned to say|$e270 for the two yarns you 
she's taking THE DANGElearly this week. SPORT 
WAY, and is paying $18(STARS is taking your slic 
Also, Florence Clevelai5¢ a word, and RANGELAND 
of TRUE CONFESSIONS is|ROMANCES has okayed your 
taking IF I LOVE You fqnovelette. 

$275. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Douglas J. Ingells 
1444 Wayne Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


Box 150, Re. Re. 1 
Springville, Utah 


Dear Doug Ingells: Dear Frank: 


I'm ha to report tha 
Add COLLIER'S to your nike Tiiden of 

of sales. We've just Sdpubdlications has just b 
‘em your nurse story fox story, DEAD MAN'S MEDIC 
We've also had an okay 


g500. your novel, BOOMSRANG J 
Sincerely, 
p Mau. 
SCOTT MERE 


SCOTT MEREDI 


Thit frankly, ts another... 


| CONT MEREDITH 


Dear Mir, 
It might be well to give you the bad news 


all in one piece. Your script, THE 
BURNING SMBER, misses the mark, and is 
unsalable, 

To offset the bluntness of that 

statement a little, let me say that I 
think your first sale isn't far off. This 
is an opinion upon which my readers end I 
agree. But there's another thing upon 
which we also agree: unless you learn 
something about proper plotting, you'll go 
on "trying to sell" for the rest of your 
life, 

The job before us, then, is to show you 
where your plotting falls short, and 

what you've got to do about it. I'll get 
right down to specific facts. 

Pirst of all, as the story opens, we meet 


If you’re not receiving enough of the first kind, or 
need the second to put you in shape to earn the 
first, let’s see some of your material. 


Terms: 


Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth 
articles to national magazines, or one book 
ener peal within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss 
andling yur output on a straight commission basis of 
10% on all American sales, 15% on all Canadian and Brit- 
ish sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 


of fiction or 
to a major 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners 
or newer writers until they begin to sell with some regu- 
larity, our reading fee is one dollar per thousand words 
and final fraction. minimum fee per script, three dollars. 
for books of all lengths. We drop all fees after we 
make several sales for new clients. Personal collaboration 
service—where the agency works with the writer from 
plot idea through finished script and a arrange- 
ment. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 
If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible 
markets at best le rates. If it isn’t, we'll tell you 


why, frankly and in detail, so that you'll be able to make 
sure that your future material IS salable. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1674 Broadway, Suite 609, New York 19, N.Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional xavio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
forWriters journazism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “‘dig 
up’’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
it solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 


“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. ch 
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WRITERS’ magazines are again giving space te 
the old controversy over the relative value of plot 
and presentation. Reputedly, editors now reach for 
the psychological story (character sketch); the 
plotted story goes into the unrush basket. 

Webster defines plot as “the plan of a literary 
composition.” Let’s give “literary composition’ the 
once-over lightly, and think about plot as story plan. 
... So editors no longer want planned stories? 
Happy day! We can dash off the yarn in a sitting— 
the only requirement being three-dimensional story 
people; characters on the order of Becky Sharp, Jean 
Valjean, Anna Karenina, Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, 


=———# Sydney Carton, John Silver, or—descending the scale 


nali 


a bit—D’artagnon, Sherlock Holmes, David Harum 
and Scattergood Baines. 

No trouble at all to create story people such as 
these . . . people who step out of book or magazine 
pages and take you with them into high adventure 
or low intrigue, whose love and hate are yours, who 
cause you to share the emotional experience with 
them. 

No trouble at all? That I'll have to be shown. I 
have sold several million words in the short-story 
form and have published twenty books, but creating 
characters the reader will identify still makes plenty 
of trouble for me. . . . The only way I can get out 
of character trouble is to get my characters into 
trouble. 

This takes planning. 

Here is another truism: no story character can 
come alive until he acts—mentally or physically. Ap- 
pearance doesn’t tell much. In a portrait of a Puri- 
tan ancestor in my home this worthy is shown with 
Bible in hand, a picture of piety. But, according to 
the record, his behavior was something else again. 

Yes, character in action makes story. Furthermore, 
the action must be logical, emotionally potent, in- 
teresting and significant. 

This takes planning. 

So plot (or plan) is co-equal with character; both 
are story essentials. As well argue as to whether, 
biologically speaking, blood is more important to 
human life than bones; or which came first, the 
chicken or the egg. 

Many authors never transfer the story plan to 
paper, but it must be fairly well conceived or the 


A first draft will turn out to be no more than a warm- 


}.up; really plotting under an alias. In making three or 


January, 1947 


January, 1947 
PLOTTING BY SCENE 


. » » By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN 


four drafts of a story the author is doing trial and 
error work; whether the piece is based on psychology 
or situation, still he is plotting. 

In my opinion this plotting can be more easily and 
efficiently accomplished, and the story as a whole 
made to achieve unity and sharp focus, if developed 
in continuity of scene. 

The story idea may spring from character—then 
the author must immediately look for a situation in 
which character is tested; or the idea may base on 
a situation—which per se demands character for its 
development. 

As a rule I see character and scene almost simul- 
taneously—the climax with protagonist in final 
struggle is the spark. 

I think through the climax scene, rough it in on 
paper, using a form (see Scening Sheet of story 
“Scum,”’") which for me simplifies the task. As I 
plan this scene the protagonist (whose birth may 
have been coincidental with it) grows more familiar 
until he is my alter ego. Then the climax is like a 
crisis in my life. 

The opening and intermediate scenes shape them- 
selves from the “character display” in this climax. 

though the order of appearance of these 
scenes in the author’s planning is seldom the final 
story sequence. As he meditates, his mind becomes 
a picture gallery through which thought wanders in 
search of the best scenes. Each scene idea is to be 
considered as to its value in forwarding plot (includ- 
ing logic); as to its dramatic and emotional values, 
and its relationship to other scenes. 


* 

It has been my observation that the young author, 
as a rule, goes too far back into the past to open his 
story. Or he selects static scenes whose impact on 
the reader is slight. He may use too many scenes; he 
may choose too many places in which the story action 
will occur. . . . There are a hundred choices, good 
and bad, relating to scene which are open to the 
author. How may he choose well? By the process of 
meditative thought. Planning! 

The cinema and radio have greatly influenced the 
scening of the short story, and the writing of it as 
well. Brevity is a demand of both screen and radio 
technique; exposition through dialogue or the flash- 
back is achieved with a terse craftsmanship that often 
becomes artistry. Creative writing of even a few 
decades ago, with its leisurely descriptive passages 
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THE AUTHOR 
: 


and detailed physical inventory of characters, is sel- 
dom encountered in contemporary fiction. Modern 
invention—tadio, the automobile, etc.—has geared 
living to high speed, and this speed is reflected in 
the pace of the modern story. Which is only another 
way of saying that the story scenes must be swift of 
movement, dramatic. 

The stage provides many splendid examples of 
plotting by scene, and a careful study of the technique 
of dramatic writing will richly reward the young 
author. "A Bill of Divorcement”’ by the British 
playwright, Clemence Dane, is especially recom- 
mended as a case study in scene planning. 

The plot of Mrs. Dane’s play follows: 

At the outbreak of the first World War Hilary 
Fairfield enlisted, leaving behind him in the English 
village of his birth his young wife, Margaret, and 
his infant daughter, Sydney. A taint of insanity is 
said to be hereditary in the Fairfields, and Hilary, 
returning from the war a victim of shell shock, de- 
velops symptoms, and is sent to an asylum. Fifteen 
years pass, Sydney grows to womanhood, is wooed 
by a young man of the village. Margaret, whose 
marriage to Hilary was of convenience, falls in love 
with the village doctor, and he with her. 

Hilary, about to be released, escapes from the 
asylum on Christmas day, and arrives home just as 
Margaret has resolved to build life anew with her 
doctor lover. Sydney, realizing as she watches her 
father that she herself may carry the hereditary taint 
decides to reject her lover, and feels too that it is 
her duty, zot her mother’s, to make a home for the 
subnormal Hilary. 


She persuades Margaret to leave and accept her 
happiness, while she remains to take the fearful 
brunt of her father’s half-mad, jealous rage. The 
story ends in a stormy scene between Sydney and 
Hilary, but he becomes reconciled to loss of Margaret 
when Sydney promises to remain with him as long 
as they both shall live. 

This is the skeleton of the story which author 
Dane was required to clothe with flesh and bring to 
life. Her approach to the problem is, of course, not 
known to me, but the plot itself carries the inevit- 
able climax scene. This scene begins at the tragic 
moment when Hilary discovers that Margaret has 
gone, and Sydney, accepting self-imposed martyrdom, 
tells her father what has happened, and stems the 
floodtide of his anger. 

This scene, to descend to the vernacular, is a 
“‘natural’’—it meets every demand of a climax. The 
emotional impact is powerful—a young girl sacrific- 
ing her life’s happiness to bring peace of soul to 
another. The dramatics are equally potent; tempestu- 
ous anger of a half-mad, pitifully broken man, a girl 
of youth and charm at the threshold of life closing 
the door on love. As a matter of fact, the climax 
was written when the plot was completed. 

And now the opening scene. At what point in 
Hilary Fairfield’s life shall it be laid? The chronology 
begins with his entrance into the first World War; 
an initial scene could be developed showing parting 
between him, his young bride, and the infant child. 
Or a scene ‘in a dugout at the front (as in “What 
Price Glory’) might open the play, with Hilary 
showing his comrades pictures of Margaret and the 


STORY TITLE: “Scum” 

TIME: Summer Morning 

ACTORS INVOLVED (AS THEY APPEAR): 
Matson, Graumont, Conant, Breveau, 
Von Sturm (driver and guard not 
named ) 


CLOSURE and TRANSITION. 


of the brutality of Graumont. . . . 


radio Fort Molynski. 
for himself.” 


new trail is taken up as this scene ends. 


SCENE OUTLINE 


NOTE: All action in every scene must be building toward CLIMAX with increasing intensity of 
struggle. Be sure Problem is clear; maintain Viewpoint. Remember there must be valid scene 


THE ACTION 


This is the opening scene. Will write objectively until description of the camion, 
the passengers, and the desert are in. Then shift to Matson’s v.p. He is shown as aware 


Then let’s have Conant next in, as he is second in importance. He can be stealing 
morphine from first-aid kit to ease pain of head wound — he’s been beaten by Graumont. 
Graumont sees Conant attempting to steal the drug, beats him again. 


Breveau kills Graumont. How? He’s a Paris Apache — why not the garrote? 
Von Sturm kills guard and driver, smashes the wireless (T.S.F.) so Matson can’t 


All these deserters proclaim their hatred of the world and voice their grim creed— 


They force Matson to aid them in mapping a route of escape to African coast. The 


NUMBER OF THIS SCENE: I 

piace: In military camion, in mid- 
Sahara, the stony mountain desert on 
the route up from Gao (Nigeria) 


r 
This is an example of Mr. Litten’s Scening Sheet. It shows planning of the first scene of “Scum,” by be. 


Mr. Litten, published in SHORT STORIES and listed in Uzzell’s “Story Hits of ‘32.” 
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_ PRINT IN BINDING 


KENNEDY 
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‘That isn’t necessary—fI’m only the assistant 


uting | eaitor.” 


child. 


Whatfaby daughter. Or the curtain might rise on the re- 
dilaryfurn of Hilary after the Armistice—a scene where 
d thefhe goes mad and is taken away to the asylum. Or a 


ene in the asylum in which during an interval of 
nity he tells the physician of his longing to see his 
ife and the child he has never known. 

These are only a few of the possible choices; 
kores of additional “curtain raisers’’ may be evolved 
by an author of any imagination. The analogy of the 
icture gallery through which thought wanders is 
ken to be a true one. 

But the author will do as well to remember this 
dmonition: Open the story as close as possible to 
limax. . . . Clemence Dane did just that; her play 
fegins on the Christmas morning when Hilary 
eaches home after his escape from the asylum. The 
imax is imminent (the audience feels this) at the 
very beginning of the play. But Mrs. Dane with 
lever artistry defers this “big scene’ for a day and 
t night, thus giving her audience the opportunity to 
know the actors, become interested in them. The 
leferment of climax serves another purpose of high 
mport—it builds suspense. 

That playwright Dane has a thorough understand- 
ng of psychology is continually in evidence. The 
bpening scene falls on Christmas, the most ‘‘emotion- 
lly potent” day of the Christian calendar. There are 
hurch bells and holly, and other observances of 
ep which stir the heart. Filial love and sacri- 
ice are exemplified; passionate love and fulfillment 
ts well; the eerie manifestations of a disordered mind 
prip the audience coldly, and alternate the warmth 
bf romance. 

In sum, the play is good theater. 

The scening has a significant, a vital, part in this. 
Mrs. Dane selected every scene with a view to 
bchieving the greatest depth possible in emotion and 
Hramatics. Her knowledge of the Unities is shown 
n the decision to limit the interval of the action to 
2 short space of time; in holding the cast to three 


by 


list 


Principal characters; and the physical scene to the 
rreducible minimum of one. The exposition-through- 
Rhe-dialogue is notable in this play. 

In sum, the play is psychologically based. 
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Let’s go back to the beginning of this article for 
a final comment. “A Bill of Divorcement,” perennial 
favorite of screen and stage, presents a story that— 
through action of high emotional and psychological! 
significance—brings to the audience an illusion of 
reality. 

This, believe it or not, takes planning. 


LETTERS 


EACH TO HIS OWN 
A. & J. 

| enjoyed very much the article by Sydney Vereker 
(Sept. A. G J.), but when he says that if you are one of 
those lofty persons who tosses off reams of deathless 
prose and thinks writing for money is degrading to your 
literary soul . . . he is, | think, confused. Such writing 
as he points to with seeming scorn is sometimes the 
only kind of writing certain writers who don’t happen 
to have Mr. Vereker’s talent can produce. When | was 
trying to sell my first story | tried every kind of maga 
zine there was. | tried the lowest of the pulps. | tried the 
confessions, Mr. Vereker’s field, all of them. | tried love 
story, Western story, adventure story, everything. My 
stories came back so fast | sometimes didn’t get home 
from the post office. There was a man in the post office. 
“What the hell are you doing, sending out so many 
documents?” 

“They are not documents,” | said, ‘‘they are short 
stories.”’ 

“A writer, huh?” 

| nodded my head. | nodded my head because | didn’t 
want to be heard saying yes. | was ashamed to call my- 
self a writer out loud. That was why | nodded my head. 
“You must be pretty rich?” he asked. 

Well, we got to talking and it turned out that he was 
trying to be a writer, too. | confessed that | hadn’t sold. 
He confessed that he hadn't sold either. After work, when 
the post office closed, we went out and had a cup of 
coffee together. There wasn’t any beer; it was prohibi- 
tion. Otherwise we would have had beer. 

| went home and wrote another story for one of the 
pulps. | never sold to them nor to any of the confes- 
sions, and Mr. Vereker is simply lucky that he found his 
medium right away. He forgets that a lot of writers who 
write for money don't necessarily write confessions. Why 
do so many pulp writers snicker at the writers who are 
not pulp writers? | have sold five stories to The Atlantic 
Monthly. On the other hand, | have been in The Ameri- 
can and Collier’s. | have been in The Mercury. | don’t 
call myself any kind of writer in the sense that Mr. 
Vereker calls writers or places them neatly into niches 
and classifications. 

We are all out for money. There might be a few crack- 
pots who say they aren’t, but they are. | write the best 
story | know how to write ‘and | can’t help it if the 
story doesn’t fit the confessions or the slicks and sells 
instead to The Atlantic. | got $35 for my first story in 
The Atlantic. The Atlantic is a quality magazine and is 
supposed to print that so-called deathless prose to which 
Mr. Vereker refers. The Atlantic was the first national 
magazine to print me and | am grateful to its editor, Mr. 
Weeks. | think that getting into it five times in the 
space of my career as a writer doesn’t mean | consider 
my prose any more deathless than Mr. Vereker considers 
his commercial. It simply means, | think, that | try to 
write one way and he another. | still think Mr. Vereker 
in all seriousness has done a remarkable job and | cer- 
tainly wish him continued success. A lot of writers | 
know of, myself included, could use some of his nerve 
but being a salesman during the depression when you 
couldn't bribe anybody to buy anything explains his fight- 
ing spirit, and | was glad to read his article. 

GEORGE H. FREITAG 
No. Canton, Ohio. 

P. S. The Atlantic has raised my rates each time it 

bought a story from me. My last sale was $200. 


Oo 


Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt., a 
quarterly edited by Earle Newton, pays 1 cent on 
publication -for articles and essays relating to all 
aspects of Vermont life, 500 to 3000 words, with the 
shorter length preferred, and for some short stories 
with authentic historical background. Photos, either 
color or black and white, are bought for picture 
stories; also, landscape or human interest photos. 
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| | | . . . By HOWARD KEGLEY 

IN the first ten years of 
this century certain magazines 
such as Everybody's, Leslie's, 
American and the Saturday 
Evening Post ran a few fact 
features which were alluded 
to as ‘special feature articles, 
probably because they made 
up such a small part of a 
magazine's contents in those 
days that they were in fact 
something special. 

Today we have numerous 
pocket-size digests, or maga- 
zines without pictures, made 
up almost wholly of short 
articles under 2000 words. In addition, the long- 
established slicks, which used to run one or two 
special feature articles along with eight to twelve 
short stories and novelettes in each issue, now are 
running four to six short stories and novelettes and 
six to ten feature articles with fillers tucked in here 
and there in panels, boxes, etc. 

Everywhere you see people reading articles. 

To me, this is a pleasing development, for I 
have been going along with the article trend for 
more than forty years. I started with it in its infancy, 
doing what was then termed the Sunday Feature, 
which appeared, almost always with a picture layout, 
in such Sunday newspapers as the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, St. Paul Pioneer-Press, Kansas City Star, Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, Utica Saturday Globe, and Chicago 
Ledger. 

I took to the Sunday Feature like a duck to water, 
for it seemed a way to translate ordinary daily news- 
paper reporting into a higher type of writing—a meth- 
od for winnowing from the average day's report- 
ing the type of material which it seemed magazines 
should have been publishing, but were not, to any 
noticeable degree. 

Along about 1911 I sold my first special feature 
article to the magazine Bit and Spur; then, another to 
Recreation, edited, I believe, by Ed Cave, and another 
to Claude King of Sports Afield. 

Gradually I shifted over to articles for the maga- 
zines rather than for the Sunday newspapers, be- 
cause the magazines paid a little more. 
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I am convinced that anyone who can do first-rate 
newspaper reporting can write special articles, after 
developing the knack. There are two types—the illus- 
trated feature article, with plenty of photos, and the 
short, punchy article, without pictures. The latter re- 
quires special treatment to make up for lack of 
photos. It calls for more dramatic touch—plenty of 
anecdote, and lots of human interest incidents. 

Anyone who has done a day’s work on a daily 
newspaper every day for forty years knows that he 
doesn’t have time to work for a great many magazines, 
but he does know that a newspaper office is perhaps 
the greatest source of material for special articles, 
more particularly the short filler, because newspapers, 
in the natural course of events, take only small bites 
out of stories which, in the course of weeks and 


GOING ALONG WITH 
THE ARTICLE TREND 


months, run the whole gamut of human emotions, 
and experience. 

Sometimes after a newspaper has taken all it want 
of a story there is still left for the featurd 
writer enough material for a full-length magazin¢ 


article, a personality sketch, a caption-story with}. 


photo dealing with an interesting American, a stor 
about quaint customs, and how the people live ir 
the country the subject came from; maybe a sideligh 
story for a Sunday-School magazine, and perhaps 
punchy 400-word filler, telling much in little space 
I glance at five or more daily newspapers each day. 
I also skim rapidly through magazines and _trad¢ 
journals in offices where I have occasion to call. I 
is a poor week which does not yield material for af 


least one feature article and half a dozen short feaf. 


a in addition to the ideas I turn up on my days 
off. 

A considerable part of my magazine work has been 
done on holidays. Much of it is done at night. At 
home I read an evening or two and then put in a 
couple of evenings writing. For years, in addition to 
keeping pace with a daily newspaper job, I have 
averaged about 3000 words a week. 

I write everything first in longhand on a small 
lap-board, because I discovered that on a typewriter 
I wrote faster than I thought—piled up a lot of words 
which generally failed to find a market. I write 
slowly and try to put into my writing everything | 
have, whether the market pays one cent or ten cents 
per word, is a Sunday-School magazine or Colliers’. 


Articles about inanimate things, such as_ historic 
Independence Rock near South Pass on the Oregon 
Trail, or Plymouth Rock, or Charter Oak, or the 
Liberty Bell, may bring small checks from inconspicu- 
ous publications, but I find my time more profitably 
spent on animated subjects—the more animation the 
quicker the sale. Articles about dogs are worth while 
if one knows dogs, because a great percentage of 
readers like dogs, but articles about cats are likely 
to be a flop. Horse stuff is all right, in the main 
because a great many people are fond of horses, and 
enjoy reading gocd copy about them. There is a 
nent demand for the popular science article. 


I believe the personality sketch, vignette, profile 
or whatever one wishes to call it, dealing with a per; 
son who has done something really important, makeq 
the most popular feature article, next to one dealin 
with international affairs. Readers want to know whq 
did what and how. 

Timeliness is of utmost importance to the specia 
article writer. If he delays getting his material out 
some of his competitors—and there are many—wil 
sell the idea to the best market. 

Once I have the material, I get my feature articla 
into the mail within forty-eight hours: if it happens 
to be a “‘short” I try to have it on the way the sam¢ 
day I round it up. Almost unfailingly I send it air] 
mail. 

In my study of trade journals and newspapers 
from distant» points I sometimes come on a hot tip 
which necessitates interviewing a person 700 to 3000 
miles distant. Making a special trip is out of the 
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question. The interview must be conducted by cor- 
respondence. 

Sometimes I contact an individual with more than 
average intelligence who with little prompting gives 
me a superabundance of excellent informaton. This 
is rare. In run-of-the-mill work, I find the most satis- 
factory method is to prepare a questionnaire based 
on the information which gave me the tip. I ask 
every question I can possibly imagine that comes 
within the scope of the subject. I put the questions 
in one or two lines, followed by ample space for the 
interviewee to answer. I let the questionnaire lie on 
the desk a few hours before I mail it, for the addi- 
tional questions which are bound to occur to me. 

The most difficult material to get in a long-range 
interview is an anecdote or episode to brighten up 


| the story. The person receiving a questionnaire gen- 


erally cannot understand what sort of incidents the 
writer requires; the single answers to questions are 


| not enough. It may be necessary to write several let- 


ters before one scrapes together enough material to 


'Tmeet his requirements. Meanwhile the interviewee 


may weary of answering letters, and quit cold. My 
policy, however, has always been to stick with it. 
Satisfactory photos present another problem. I find 


Tit helpful to send my contact pictures clipped from 


Sunday newspapers which convey news value ideas, 
close-up appeal and human interest, labeling these 
with explanations which tell how each relates pic- 
torially to the article we are working on. 

After I have secured my interview, either direct 
or by mail, I study my notes until I have memorized 
the main ideas so well I could make a fifteen-minute 
talk on the subject without omitting anything of im- 
portance. Then I’m ready to commune with the lap- 
board at the rate of about 750 words an evening. 

Composing rather slowly, I do most of the dress- 
ing-up as the story goes along, by scratching out this 
and that, and striving for better arrangement of ideas. 


$Choice of words, save for the lead, cuts but little 
Ifigure. An editor isn’t looking for literary style in 
ida feature article; what he wants most is a snappy 


lead, which will sell the magazine and get the reader 
By Townsend 


HE LIES ABED ALL DAY BECAUSE 
HE"DOES HIS BEST WORK AT 
NIGHT " 
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into the story. After that his main requirement is 
proper sequence of ideas as the feature spins toward 
its conclusion. 

Some articles reek with suitable ideas for leads; 
others I have to mull over for a couple of nights 
before I can figure out a good opening paragraph. 
As a rule, I decide on my lead, and frequently the 
title, while I am getting together the facts for a fea- 
ture, so that when my raw material is assembled I 
can begin at once to weave it into the finished 
product. 

The sort of lead I don’t mind turning over and 
over for several evenings if necessary to get it right 
was this one from my article “She’s No Miss Muffet,” 
in Independent Woman. It dealt with a woman who 
built herself a wartime industry by growing spiders 
and recovering their silk for cross-hairs in rifle-sights 
and aeroplane drift-meters. It ran: 

“If along came a spider and sat down beside Nan 
Songer, instead of running away she would quickly 
pop hm into a glass jar and nonchalantly remark: 
‘You're worth $150 to me.’”’ 

Marion White bought the reprint rights of this 
article and used it in The Woman. 


Photography cuts a bie figure with about half the 
markets for special articles. I take some photographs 
with a post-card size Eastman, from which I have 
5 by 7 enlargements made, but I buy good prints 
when they are available. Some features deal with 
people or enterprises having publicity sources which 
will provide necessary pictures. 

In addition to being a writer and a sort of pho- 
tographer one needs to have a highly developed in- 
stinct for marketing. I glance over about half of the 
magazines on the newsstands in the course of each 
month, to see what sort of stuff they are using. I 
never know when I may see a feature which will 
suggest other features that I can write. 

I recall picking up a magazine for men which con- 
tained a feature story about Death Valley Scotty’s 
break-neck run by rail from Los Angeles to New 
York. That happened nearly forty years ago. It was 
so old it actually was new. That set me thinking 
about a woman who during the depression established 
a genuinely Mexican shopping street at the gateway 
to the business district of Los Angeles, and by so 
doing took 500 Mexican families off relief. I knew 
that the real story back of that had never been writ- 
ten, so I did it for The Woman, and Marion White 
put it through for $100. 

Seeking the reason why so many business structures 
collapsed at Santa Barbara during an earthquake, I 
learned from an eminent architect in Los Angeles, 
who collaborated in revising the Santa Barbara build- 
ing code, that much of the old cement work and 
masonry had been done with ocean sand, which is 
too round—not sharp enough to make mortar for 
major construction jobs. I offered American Builder 
a 2500-word feature—‘“Building Against Earth- 
quakes”—based on an interview with this architect, 
on how Santa Barbara would use river sand and flexi- 
ble steel framework in rebuilding to beat earth- 
quakes. I priced the feature at just double their 
regular rate, and they took it. 

Another type of feature I have sold easily is the 
symposium—a full-length verbal mosaic, created by 
skillfully weaving together a series of closely re- 
lated incidents, each packed with human interest and 
unlike any of the others, save in theme, but all going 
to make a narrative of compelling interest. From five 
to ten outstanding instances bearing on the same sub- 
ject furnish material for as long a feature as the 
market will take—from 1200 to 2500 words. 
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A good example of the symposium is “Thrills In 
the Hunt for Black Gold,” which I wrote for Popular 
Mechanics—about 2500 words, which brought $100. 

Still another application of the symposium idea is 
that of building up a group of closely related photo- 
gtaphs, such as intimate shots of outdoor fireplaces 
and barbecues, and weaving the story around one 
central example, in a how-to-do-it feature article. An 
example of this was my feature, “Living Room In the 
Garden,” which American Home used. 

Sometimes one fails properly to appraise the value 
of an idea. I recall an incident concerning a wedding 
that took place in Nevada during the covered-wagon 
days, when there were no churches or courts. This 
episode provided the impulse for naming a town 
“Maiden Bar.” I did the incident into a 700-word 
short and sent it to a Western pulp which pays one 
cent a word on publication. It was held so long I 


| SIGN POSTS 


By CAROL BRINK 


THERE is no well-paved 
short-cut to learning to write. 
nor can any writer teach an- 
other how it is done. Yet 
there are sign posts on the 
way and certain indications, 
which may be passed along 
from one person to another 
for what they are worth. 

Looking back now it seems 
to me that one of the import- 
ant moments of my life was 
the waking up, as an ado- 
lescent, to the possibility of 
a conscious use of my senses. 
Someone casually remarked 
to me that most people never 
really see the things around them nor register the 
sound, the smells, the tastes, the feel of things. I 
have forgotten the person who called this fact to 
my attention, but I distinctly remember the day. As 
I walked along, I looked for the first time with con- 
sciously seeing eyes at the grass and weeds beside 
the road. I heard the drone of a mechanical saw 
and the piping of a bird, smelled pine and the odor 
of newly cut lumber in the air, felt the crisp touch of 
wind on my cheek. These things had been around 
me before, but my senses had discarded them. It was 
like awaking from a dreamless sleep into a world 
of reality. 

The individual who makes full use of his senses 
leads a richer and more interesting life than the one 
who does not do so. But to the professional writer 
this awareness of the physical world is of even more 
importance. The writer must always feel more both 
emotionally and physically than he can hope to make 


Carol Brink 


his reader feel. If his own experience has been rich, _ 


he is better able to transfer some of his richness to 
his reader, and, by appealing to his reader’s senses 
through the use of words of color, sound, smell, 
taste and touch, he is able to re-create or make real 
to others what he has himself experienced. 

Sometimes I have heard authors say that they hate 
to write and cannot make themselves sit down to the 
task. I think this is usually a pose. It is true that 
writing is hard work, and that it requires stern self- 
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finally got the notion I might do better with it. In- 
asmuch as it had never been accepted I wrote to the 
pulp magazine and asked for its return. One night 
I reworked the material into 800 words, from the 
woman’s slant, and Marion White bought it for The 
Woman at $40. 

Knowing the markets is more necessary for the 
feature writer, I believe, than for any other type of 
writer. He must have a wide range of markets so 
well in mind that article idea and the publication 
the completed feature should fit click simultaneously. 
To this end, I have subscribed for The Author & 
Journalist for many years, studying its market lists 
assiduously. The Author & Journalist is indispens- 
able to the free-lance article writer. 

The future in article writing? I expect it to get 
better and better. 


ON THE WAY 


discipline. But anyone who really hates to write 
should become a postman,-a farmer, an artisan, 
should occupy himself with any one of the many re- 
warding physical occupations, rather than tie him- 
self to the tedium of a desk. 

No, the writer must love to write, or how can he 
expect to find readers? For, if the author is bored 
with what he writes, the reader will surely be twice 
as bored. When the author yawns and wonders how 
he can possibly get over the next stretch, the reader 
will not even try to get over the next stretch, but will 
lay the piece of writing aside and never take it up 
again. 

The writer has two alternatives when he comes 
to a dull place in his writing. First, he had better 
stop and ask himself these questions: “Is this passage 
necessary?” “Does it add anything to the story?” “If 
the answer is “yes,” then he had better wait until the 
next day, reread his product with fresh and critical 
eyes, and rewrite his material in a way which does 
not bore him. If the answer is “no,” as very likely it 
will be, he has the golden privilege of leaving a row 
of dots or a blank line and going on to a more in- 
teresting phase of his subject. 

The modern reader blesses the modern author who 
knows where to leave a blank line instead of labor- 
ing through one of those long transitional passages, 
beloved by the Victorians, which add nothing to the 
effect or final purpose of the story. Learn the value 
of silence in writing—that little silence which allows 
one to draw breath after a long speech, that brief rest 
between two important encounters. 

It is well, too, to remember that the best style is 
that which is perfectly lucid and clear, and which 
best tells the story you have in mind. The style which 
is too heavily laden with figures of speech and long 
words of classical derivation confuses and leaves a 
muddy impression in the reader’s mind. Figurative 
speech is one of the best tools the writer has, but 
he must select his figures with restraint and care so 
that clarity and beauty will result rather than con- 
fusion. 

Selection of words, of figures of speech, of subject 
matter, of incidents and details—in short, selection 
is the determining factor in all writing. Suppose an 
author wishes to describe or narrate a day in his 
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hero’s life. Obviously he cannot include everything. 
To tell every action, every thought of an ordinary 
person throughout an ordinary day would fill a large 
volume. Just the routine of cleaning one’s teeth or 
shaving, if described in detail with the accompany- 
ing thoughts and sensations and the by-paths to 
which these might lead, would take far longer to 
record or read than these actions took to happen. 

Any description or narration, no matter “how de- 
tailed, must make use of selection. A hundred writers 
might undertake to describe a certain man’s day, and, 
because each writer practiced his own method of se- 
lection, no two accounts would be identical. 

The best writers are those who, through natural 
good taste, sympathetic discernment or training, are 
able to select the significant facts and record them 
clearly. The ability to select essentials, a delicate 
feeling for form and balance, an ear for the right 
word in the right place, these are things which every 
writer needs. Some writers are bogn with them, others 
must acquire them through the long and discourag- 
ing method of trial and error or by a careful and 
critical study of the successful work of other writers. 

Two other things are essential to the writer: in- 
tellectual honesty and _ self-discipline. Intellectual 
honesty is that kind of personal integrity which makes 
one tell himself the truth about himself. It makes him 
throw away his narrow prejudices and superstitions 
in favor of understanding, universal sympathy and 
the exciting pursuit of truth. 

Self-discipline is what gives the writer the ability 
to sit down at any time, in any place, and work with 
that sustained concentration which any good job re- 
quires. Because writing is a creative and inspirational 
occupation, many people fail to realize that it must, 
nevertheless, be pursued in a business-like manner, 
in order to achieve a lasting success. 

The world is full of charmingly vague people who 
delight in telling authors that they, too, could write, 
if only they had time. It is perfectly possible that 
these charmingly vague persons may really have 
talent, but the professional writer knows at a glance 
that they are flowers destined to blush unseen. They 
lack the self-discipline which will turn their talents 
to some useful account. Anyone who wants very much 
to write will make a way and find the time. 


Allure, 101 W. 46th St., New York, Willa Lee 
Calvin, editor, is a new magazine for young women 
18 to 36—not too sophisticated but intelligent and 
serious—using stories up to 6000 words, and novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 20,000. Payment is 2 cents and up. 
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nop stumbled on a source of 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) . 


We thank Virginia Scott Miner, who was unable 
to compile the Verse Magazine List this year but who 
helped us much. . . . You'll find in the dictionary 
the definition of solipsistic, which occurs in Miss 
deFord’s introduction, “You Can Sell Real Poetry.’’ 
Last year Mrs. Miner casually used “serendipity.” 
These poets! 

AAA 


William H. DuBois, director, New York Writers’ 
Guild, invites membership applications for a. new 
junior division (age range, 16—-26). Mr. DuBois’s 
address is 227 Bergen St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.... 
E. Hoffmann Price sent us carbon copies of the 
letters he wrote after his June article (‘Working 
Habits”) appeared. They counted to over 7000 words! 
A. & J. contributors are always glad to reply to 
readers. Address your letters in our care (The Author 
& Journalist, Box 600, Denver, Colo.) and enclose 
a stamped envelope if you want a reply. . . . Two 
publications for writers have increased subscription 
rates, one by 25%, the other by 3344%. 


Earnest Hoberecht, who wrote an article for us on 
the British markets while a University of Oklahoma 
student, is in the midst of a fantastic literary adventure 
in Japan. He wrote and had translated into Japanese 
a romantic novel, frankly imitating such recent 
American best-sellers as “The Egg and I” and “For- 
ever Amber.” In no time at all, the Nipponese, paying 
the equivalent of $1.20, had bought 100,000 copies. 

. Local motion picture production is in the offing, 
probably with Hoberecht cast as the American news- 
paper correspondent. . . . That is his real-life role. 


AAA 


The Midwestern Writers’ Conference has launched 
a campaign for $100,000, “to establish Chicago as 
the literary center of the world.” ... Sending in 
his renewal subscription, J. W. Thompson, R. 1, Jop- 
lin, Mo., commented, “How can a man saw off a 
board without a saw, or plaster a house without a 
trowel?’ And a new subscriber in Oregon enthusi- 
astically reported, “I found the A. & J. juicy meat 
all the way through.” ... The second-generation 
Triems, Dubuque, Iowa, (‘‘Mostly Personal,’ Dec.) 
are Frank, Justin and Yvonne. . . . Margaret thanks 
all those who have written her such nice letters after 
reading her verse, “Compensation,” in the December 
Country Gentleman. 

AA 


Our editorial work on the February issue (Annual 
Forecast Number) is well along. There will be, as 
in the past, thorough, documented reports on 1947 
prospects in the literary market. Two unusual fea- 
tures will be “How I Became a Novelist,” by Jesse 
Stuart, and an A. & J. survey, participated in by 
scores of famous writers, on contracts with literary 


agents. 
AAA 


Until I read Arthur Henley’s article for this issue, I 
never felt I had the right word to destribe a writing 
device I found indispensable in my free-lancing days: 
the production quota, so many words a day. The 
right word is gimmick. I had other gimmicks. Read 
Mr. Henley’s article, and consider work-habit gim- 
micks in relation to yourself. 


AAA 


Good luck with those Resolutions! (What is a 
Resolution but a gimmick?) HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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ARTHUR HENLEY, Guest Editor 


THE AUDIENCE-PARTICIPATION 
RADIO SHOW 


RADIO listeners used to 
be content merely to listen; 
now they clamor to take part 
in the radio broadcast. And 
that’s why the audience-parti- 
cipation program was born. 
Today these programs con- 
sume, on an average, about 
eight hours a day of air time! 
They offer a lucrative, wide- 
open field for the  radio- 
scripter. 

Participation shows attract 
more than the “something- 
for-nothing” crowd. They of- 
fer a number of satisfactions 
to the average radio fan with which you, as a writer, 
must be familiar. Although these satisfactions can all 
be summed up in the one word “Reward,” I have 
formulated a handy guide to show what items com- 
prise this “reward” for listening: 

1. Money: This, first and foremost, whether it goes 
to the studio participant or the listener. 

2. Merchandise: Almost as good an audience 
“pull” as money. Listeners even like to hear some- 
body else win the goods; they get that ‘“‘wish it were 
me” feeling and keep on listening, wistfully. It's 
in the same class as catalog-reading or window-shop- 

ing. 

3. Help: Advice and information, so handed out 
to participant that some of it rubs off on the listener. 

4. Thrills: For the exhibitionist-participant, those 
suffering with ennui, the fellow who likes to play 
games, and for that great mass of listeners who 
hugely enjoy another’s embarrassment or who listen 
for slips of the tongue and off-color double-entendres. 

5. Celebrities: On a participation program, they're 
usually met by the listeners on a more informal level, 
so the star seems more like one of them. 

6. Entertainment: By this I mean the music on the 
show, the singing, the pure scripted material. On 
most participation shows, this factor is negligible as 
an audience draw. 

At least one of these six reasons should always 
be included in a participation show. But there are 
other requisites. If you are planning a show, ask 
yourself the following questions: 

1. Reward: What will be my reward for listening? 

What will be my reward for participating? 

2. Audience: Who will participate, listener or 
studio guest, or both? 

How will the participants be chosen? 

Does my projected show require a studio audience? 

What class of listeners shall I aim for: All men, 
all women, family group, children? 

3. Master of Ceremonies: What kind of an MC 
does my show need—a glib ad-libber or an effective 
actor, male or female, a team, a youngster? 

4. Location: Should my show broadcast from a 
large city, or should it tour small towns in America? 

Would it be most beneficial to present it in a 
studio, a theatre, a stadium, in the street, or where? 


Arthur Henley 
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5. Music: Does this program require any music? 

How great a role shall music play? 

Shall I use only a small instrumental group or 
organ and keep costs down, or what? 

Do I need music for special effects and to “play 
off” the contestants or participants or will I just be 
dragging it in? (To “play off’? means to exit the 
participant with a few fast chords, usually covering 
applause, embarrassment, a joke that missed, or any 
one of a multitude of sins). 

6. Pace: Should this show proceed briskly or in a 
more leisurely fashion for best effect? 

7. Title: Is this show’s title eye-catching and ear- 
catching, and does it express my idea instantly? 

8. Gimmick: What is going to be my “gimmick?” 

These eight points make up the format of the 
show, and the most important of them all is the 
“gimmick,” because it forms the foundation upon 
which all other elements of the program are con- 
structed. In these days when ideas are consumed so 
rapidly, so hungrily, by the myriad radio programs, 
motion pictures, books and short stories, a good 
“gimmick” is more urgent than ever before. 

What is a “gimmick?” It is a device, a stunt, a 
hook. It is to a commercial radio show what a story 
hook is to a commercial short stury. It serves as a 
means of getting the listener's attention and keeping 
it. Publicity men call it an “angle,” comedians call 
it a “gag,” publishers call it an idea, singers call it 
a ‘style’... but the people in radio call it a 
“gimmick.” It’s the thing that’s going to make or 
break your show and help it stand out from other 
shows. 

Interviewing a man in the street is a gimmick; 
giving a contestant a crack at the top question, the 
$64 question, is a gimmick; letting a listener pit 
wits against the studio contestant is a gimmick; tele- 
phoning quiz answers in is a gimmick, and so on. 
You must have a gimmick of some sort in your pro- 
gram, whether it remains the same from week to 
week or day to day or whether it changes with every 
show! 

Since comedy plays an important part in most 
participation programs, here’s a word or two on how 
to handle it. As you know, ad-lib means, sup- 
posedly, to say something on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Ad-libs are usually suggested by the situation to 
the MC or, many times, to the participant who may 
or may not be reading from script. Also, ad-libs 
may be written in the script; of course, these aren’t 
really ad-libs but casual lines meant to sound so in 
the course of the dialogue. 

@ 

Ad-libs of any type are the writer’s best source of 
comedy whether strictly made up “off-the-cuff” or 
whether cleverly inserted into the script. Often, they 
are inserted as “protection” lines to cover up jokes 
that missed. My program on NBC, “Honeymoon in 
New York,” is a participation show in which I plan 
and write in ad-libs for both MC and participant 
after interviewing the participants the day previous; 
the MC reads from script but participants ad-lib 
after I brief them. Phil Baker, in his quiz show, 
“Take It or Leave It,” just reads jokes that tie in 
loosely with the questions. 

Visual comedy, such as “Truth or Consequences,” 
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which you must really see to appreciate, can, in the 
hands of a colorful MC like Ralph Edwards, be 
passed on to the listener. At least the spirit is there! 
Laughter is catching, so when the studio audience 
laughs, the listeners join in. Still, many listeners 
complain vehemently to program and station that 
they are being cheated by visual comedy. Therefore, 
if you utilize a stunt that has visual appeal ov/y, de- 
scribe it, get the contestant’s reaction, do something 
to get it across to the listener. 

Often, an MC’s personality transcends even a 
visual stunt and the listeners enjoy it too. A good 
example is Tom Breneman’s daily habit of trying on 
a woman’s hat in his “Breakfast with Breneman’’ 
show. But for the most part, it is better to plan your 
participation program for the loudspeaker and give 
the listener an even break. 

There are four kinds of participants, selected in 
a number of ways: 

1. Studio Visitors Selected On-the-air: Chosen dur- 
ing broadcast. 

2. Pre-selected Studio Partigipantss Chosen (A) 
before broadcast time (B) by letter (C) through or- 
ganizations, newspapers, etc., and solicited by pro- 
grams. 

3. Listener-Participants: (A) Those who send in 
questions and stunts, (B) send in answers (C) phone 
in questions, answers, etc. 

3. Stooge-Participants: These are ‘‘plants,”” regu- 
lar actors and actresses who are “planted” in the 
audience or on the studio stage as participants; 
usually used to “hypo” or “lift” the program; may 
or may not be celebrities; are made to sound spon- 
taneous. 

All the above participant-types may take part in 
the program in a number of ways: 

a. Appear in person and un-rehearsed. 

b. Appear in person and primed and briefed on 
topics and answers before show-time, or they may 
be interviewed some days before. 

c. Appear in person and rehearsed and reading 
script. 

d. Have their name mentioned over the air, per- 
haps their question chosen from their letter or phone 
call. 

e. Participate by talk: answer questions, converse, 
ebate. 

f. Participate by doing: sing, play instrument, un- 
dergo beauty treatment, etc. 

All participation shows select their participants in 
one or more of the ways mentioned in the first list 
given above; al] participation shows handle their 
participants in one or more of the ways mentioned 
in the second list. Using the numbers and letters 
specified in the two lists for identification, here is 
an analysis of several of the more important partici- 
pation programs on the air: 

“Take It or Leave It: 2A-3A-ade . . . MC Phil 
Baker. 

“Truth or Consequences:” 
Ralph Edwards. 

“Honeymoon in New York: 2BC-bef . .. MC 
Durward Kirby. 

“Pot of Gold:” 3C-d . . . MC Happy Felton. 

“Information Please:” 3A-d...MC _ Clifton 
Fadiman. 
ae You Top This:” 3A-d . . . MC Peter Don- 
ald. 

“Breakfast with Breneman:” 1-2A-abe . . . MC 
Tom Breneman. 


2A-3A-4-adef . . . MC 


“We The People.” 2BC-4-cef ... MC Milo 
Boulton. 

“Good Will Hour:” 2B-ce ...MC John An- 
thony. 
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“Dr. 1.Q.:” 1-3A-ade . . . MC Dr. LQ. 


So you see that there are many more kinds of 
participation programs besides quiz shows. If you'll 
listen to them regularly and study them, you'll soon 
see through their formula, understand what makes 
them click and be able automatically to pigeon-hole 
them in the various categories I’ve outlined, thus 
giving yourself a means, a workable formula, fpr 
creating your own or writing somebody else’s par- 
ticipation program successfully. And never forget 
this, whether you write for a local station or a net- 
work commercial: Everyone likes to hear his name 
on the air, so get people’s names into your show as 
prominently as possible without being dull or ob- 


vious! noo 
REPORT ALL REPRINTS 


This is of stop-press importance, so | hope you can 
get it into your very next issue. 

As you know, historically the Pulp Writers’ Section was 
practically organized to fight reprints, and it did virtually 
wipe out this vicious abuse in 1942 with the help of the 
better pulp publishers and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Now there seems to be a cautious recrudescence of this 
evil, and all writers everywhere must get together to de- 
feat it. 

Magazine reprints are bad for everybody involved. 
They constitute unfair competition with reputable pub- 
lishers who pay fair rates, because the reprint publisher 
pays little or nothing. They are a fraud on the public 
because old stories are palmed off as new ones. And most 
of all each reprinted pulp story is a flagrant exploitation 
of the writer for many reasons: 

1. They reduce his markets for original stories. 

2. They force down rates. 

3. They compel even reputable publishers, in seif- 
protection, to insist on taking all magazine rights. 

4. They injure the writer’s reputation by circulating his 
early work as though it were a current product. 

| therefore extend an invitation to each writer, whether 
a member of the Pulp Writers’ Section or not, to con- 
sider himself a vigilante committee of one and report 
to us every instance of pulp reprinting, with as many 
details as he can get. For example, some stories are 
reprinted with changes of title, changes of the au- 
thor’s name, changes of locale, changes of the char- 
acters’ names. THEY ARE REPRINTS JUST THE SAME, 
and we want to know about them. We know how to take 
care of these situations, but we cannot do so unless YOU 
report the cases to us. Some of the reprint magazines 
circulate in various restricted areas which we cannot 
watch. 

Another thing every writer everywhere can do is to 
refuse permission for his stories to be reprinted in pulp 
magazines, and to prosecute every unauthorized reprint- 
ing. He must not allow the ground to be cut away trom 
under his own feet. 

And of course every pulp writer should belong to the 
Pulp Writers’ Section. All we require is five published 
stories. An associate membership which means member- 
ship in the Section alone, is $10.00 a year. Full mem- 
bership in the Authors’ League, including an assignment 
to the Pulp Writers’ Section, is $15.00 a year. The dif- 
ference is that an associate member has voting priviieges 
in Section elections only, while a full member may vote 
in both Guild and Section elections. 

Sincerely, 

PAULINE BLOOM, 

Pulp Writers’ Section 
Authors’ League of America. 


Information, 411 W. 59th St., New York 19, has 
succeeded The Missionary, which has passed out of 
existence. “We are in the Catholic market for 
articles between 800 and 1000 words in the field of 
Catholic action with a convert slant,’ writes Albert 
A. Murray, S.S.P., editor. “We would also welcome 
shorts. We are unable to give rates, but if the article 
is accepted, we'll pay promptly and reasonably.” Mr. 
Murray will be glad to answer any specific ques- 
tions of writers who wish to contribute to Informa- 
tion. 


6 E. 39th St., 
New York 16. 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


VERSE 


With an Introduction by MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


(Abbreviations employed: 
ment on acceptance. 


YOU CAN SELL REAL POETRY 


YES, you can sell real poetry—as distinguished 
from light verse—but on one condition. You can sell 
it if you can write it. 

This provision may sound platitudinous to some 
readers. It will not sound so to anyone who has ever 
been an editor or the critic of a writers’ group. Bad 
verse—considered by its authors to be immortal poetry 
—is the easiest thing in the world to write; even bad 
prose is much harder. Doggerel flows from the sub- 
conscious mind of some persons without the slight- 
est effort. I have one acquaintance who even writes 
letters in it. The difficulty is, he thinks they are 


M-25—monthly, 25¢ a 


poems. 

Granted, therefore, that you are as good as you 
think you are—not necessarily a neglected major 
poet, but at least a competent or promising minor 
one—I repeat that real poetry can be sold. And the 
word to emphasize is “‘sold.”” There are hundreds 
of places where it can be given away, or sent in, as 
to a lottery, in the hope of winning an annual or 
quarterly or monthly prize. 

I have nothing whatever against most of those 
places; I contribute to them myself with some regu- 
larity. Some of them have exceedingly high stand- 
ards, and to appear in, say, Voices or The Lyric or 
The Pratrte Schooner is an achievement not to be 
valued lightly. If every appropriate paying market 
has refused a poem, and you still have faith in it 
as a good poem, then by all means send it to the 
better of the non-paying periodicals. 

Moreover, even magazines which pay in_ three 
figures for stories and articles consider $10 to $25 
quite adequate payment for a poem. Very few writers 
of serious poetry today can live on the income from 
that alone, and I doubt if there are any who can live 
on the income from magazine publication of their 
poetry. If you cannot or will not write salable prose, 
then you will have to hold on to your non-writing job 
or discover a rich uncle or marry an heiress. Never- 
theless, most of us need recognition to keep us going, 
and under the private enterprise system, public recog- 
nition is most factually attested to by a negotiable 
check. 

I am speaking here primarily of magazine publica- 
tion. Unless you fancy gratifying your vanity by 
having a book of poems published at your own ex- 
pense, to be reviewed only in the organs of other 
authors’-expense periodicals and sold mostly by your 
own efforts, if at all, then the only way to achieve 
ultimate book publication of your poems is through 
becoming sufficiently well known from your maga- 
zine appearances. Even such valid annual competi- 
tions for book publication as those of the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets (under 30), the League to Support 
Poetry, and the Kaleidograph Press are seldom won 
_ by those who have not already been published widely 
in magazines whose contents are respected by editors 
and critics. 

Thirty years ago, even the ‘“‘quality’ magazines 
considered poems merely as fillers. They were little 
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copy; Q—dquarterly, etc. Cc—sends contributor’s copy. 
b.—payment on or shortly anes publication. R—reports on material submitted.) 


Acc.—pay- 


things bought to finish out a page at the end of an 
article or story, and the more innocuous and conven- 
tional they were, the better. The revolution in Ameri- 
can poetry inaugurated by Harriet Monroe when she 
founded Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, in 1912, put 
an end to that. Today it is still true that the shorter 
a poem is, the more chance it has to be purchased; 
pages still have to be filled in. But it need no longer 

innocuous and conventional. In fact, so far the 
other way has the pendulum swung that nowadays it 
is much harder to sell a poem that is handicapped 
by being in conventional rhyme and meter, and lyrical 
or communicative rather than soliloquacious and 
solipsistic -in tone. (Also, there are fewer general 
“quality”’ magazines.) 

The list I give of magazines which pay for serious 
poetry is by no means complete. There are such pub- 
lications as Spirit, open only to the members of the 
organizations which publish them. I have omitted 
also the many magazines of verse which pay only 
in prizes, even though in some cases the prizes are 
many and substantial; the majority of the poems 
which appear in them are not paid for, and in any 
event you can find out about them in the current 
Verse Market List in this magazine. 

Among the general magazines, I have selected the 
following (although The A & J’s Quarterly Market 
List contains among the Standard and Women’s pub- 
lications over 30 that buy verse, much of it serious) : 

American Scholar (organ of Phi Beta Kappa) 5 E. 
44th St., New York 17. $15-$20 a poem. Literary re- 
quirements exceptionally high. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. $10- 
$25 a poem; usually short poems, but has occasion- 
ally published a long one; more favorable to aca- 
demic poetry of high quality than are most of the 
other magazines named. : 

The Commonweal, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
40c a line; this is a Roman Catholic magazine but 
has many non-Catholic contributors, and contribu- 
tions need not be theological in subject so long as 
they do not offend Catholic beliefs. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5. Most women’s magazines publish only 
sentimental verse, but this one uses genuine short 
lyrics and pays well. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E 33rd St., New York 16. 
About $10 to $25; usually only two short poems a 
month of high quality. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York 17. About 


$5-$10; usually, though not always, short; favors 
the ultra-modern. 
The New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 


What is said about The Nation is applicable also to 
this other “organ of opinion,” though its rates are 
a little higher. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. 
In addition to light sophisticated verse, this maga- 
zine frequently publishes quite serious poems of high 
quality, either short lyrics or longer narrative or 
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philosophical poems a bit on the stark and disil- 
lusioned side. Pays well. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. $5-$10, usually the latter. Publishes 
several poems every week, very high standard. This 
and the three magazines previously listed are all 
weeklies, and of course, a weekly offers about four 
times the market that a monthly does, and 13 times 
that of a quarterly. 


Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. Good 
rates. Interested in world affairs. High literary stand- 
ard, literally looking toward ‘‘tomorrow.”’ 

Your Mind, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lishes an occasional poem with a psychological sub- 
ject or slant—scientific psychology, not mysticism or 
pseudo-psychology. Pays from $5 to $15 or so, ac- 
cording to length. 


Next come the magazines which publish poetry 
only (or primarily) and pay for it. I do not need 
to name them for they are properly classified in the 
list that follows. You will fthd also other verse 
magazines that pay something for poems, but their 
interests are too special or their requirements too 
vague for inclusion in this article. 

Finally, though many newspapers pay for light 
or topical verse, and many more publish poems for 
the glory of the poets who see their names in print, 
there are a few which publish good poems and pay 
for them .. . such, for instance, as The Christian 
Science Monitor, The New York Herald Tribune, 
The New York Times, The Portland Oregontan, The 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, and The Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post, whose specific requirements you 
will find under ‘Newspaper Corners and Columns 
Using Verse.” 


VERSE MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 


Chimera, 265 W. llth St., New York 14. (Q-50; $1 yr.) 
High quality verse. $2 page. Barbara Howes. 

Circle, 2252 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Om (Q-50) Poetry 
by contributors with knowledge of W. H. Auden, T. S. Eliot, 
and the like. Also, stories, articles on painting, poet and 
prose. No place for gently conventional verse. George ite. 


Quality rates, 

Cc The, poet’s monthly, P. O. Box 506, Oakdale, 
Calif. (M-25—$1 ns Craves longer poems (15 to 85 lines) 
on how to a peace with honor in family relations. 


15c line, Acc. Kelly Janes. ‘““‘We try to say why when 
rejecting.” 

Different, Rogers, Ark. (35; $2 yr.) Idealistic, technically 
sound poems (sonnets, lyrics, timely), highly original in style 


and thought-treatment, dynamically simple and sincerely writ- 
ten, with no involved sentence structure, and of strong yet 
restrained emotional appeal. No escapism, pollyannism, 


atheism, or incoherent Limit 20 
in ree criticism on rejections. ‘“‘Different’’ stories and 
articles. Lilith Lorraine. $1 for best 10 poems accepted. Cc. 


Florida Magazine of Verse, Winter Park, Fla. (Q-$2 yr.; 
$3, 2 yrs.) Short s_usually, but a good ballad is always 
welcome. Charles Hyde Pratt. Pays for best poems published. 
No prize contests. R-about 15 gs Ce 

Folio (formerly Living Poetry), 1212 Washington St., La 
Porte, Ind, Original unpublished poetry in either modern or 
conventional form. (Uses short stories and articles also.) 
Margaret Dierkes. Acc. for verse; rates not stated. 

For Better or Verse, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, Bry- 


ant, Ark. (Q-15; 50c yr.) Romantic verse, humorous _emo- 
tional love stories, etc. Pay’t. by arrangement. Mary Earle, 

It Could Be Verse, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, Bryant, 


Ark, oe 10; $1 yr.) Short verse, lyrics, storiettes, etc. 
Pay’t. by arrangement and according to value. 4-line_ verse 
for Stones 25c a line, min. Embar- 
flat rate $1. 


Sg moments in verse... 4 to 8 lines... 
Earl 


Kansas Magazine, Box 14, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. (M- en, a editors each month, Inspirational 
poetry especially Wm. Volker monthly award of $10 

each month divided among contributors. Acc. Lillian Turner 


Findlay. 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 222 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
(M-25) Soe in 1912 by Harriet Monroe. Ail themes and 
lengths except poems too long for one issue. 25c line, Pub. 2Cc, 

Spirit, 386 4th Ave., New York 15. (Bi-M-35—$2_ yr.) 
Organ of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. Publishes 
work of members only, but has no religious requirement for 
membership. First year, $1 for enrollment, $1 membership 
fee. Free criticism if members request it at time poems are 
submitted, provided no more than 2 poems be submitted at 
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one time. Reports in month if criticism ri ted; 
2 wks. John Gilland Brunini. 20c line. — —— 
Stepladder, The, 4917 Blackstone, Chicago 15. 
July and August—25c- $2 yr.) Organ of Order of Bookfellows, 
Flora Warren Seymour. $5 to mem or non-members for 
poem to fill last page only. Contests. 
View, 1 E. 53rd St., New York 22. (4 times yr.—$3.50) 
thd = garde poetry considered. Charles Henri Ford. 25¢ 
ine, 


(M-excep’ 


VERSE a VARYING AWARDS— 


833 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 6. (Q-25) All types 
of poetry, but specializes in poems of outstandi interest and 
otf- material. Occasional contests. Wm. M. Cc. No 
pay 

The, 9141 Cimarron St., Los A ngeles 44. 

-50; $2 yr.) ‘~~ of various lengths and forms." ‘without 
futility, detent, vulgarity, inversions, contractions.’’ Prizes, 
contests, R-4 wks, Rexford Sharp, Ed. and Pub. 

American Courier,’ The, 3332 E. 18th St., Kansas Cit 
Mo. (M-10; $1 yr.) Prints only one poem_not over 16 lings 
by a non- subscriber each issue. Lewis G. DeHart. No pay’t. 
Occasionally runs contests. 

American Poetry Magazine, The, 1764 N. 
tosa 13, Wis. (Sample copy 15c; $2 yr.) Official organ of* 
the American Literary Assn. Clara Catherine Prince, ound- 
er and Ed. All types of poetry up to 20 lines. No pay’t. 
Numerous awards in cash, books, paintings, etc. (Write for 
sample.) 

American Weave, 1550 E. 115th St., Cleveland, O. 
American poetry of all lengths. 
poems by men and more ballads 
min., Acc. Loring Eugene Williams. 


Beat of Wings, 6105 El Cajon Blvd., 


83rd St., Wauwa- 


(Q-$1 yr.) 
interested in more 
rly brochure prize. $1 


San Diego 5, Calif. 


($2 yr.) Lyrics, ballads, sonnets, narrative is, timely 
verse. Numerous contests offering cash prizes. Virginia Page, 
Ed. and Pub. 

Best, (formerly The Southern Literary Mes: News- 
digest Publications, Washington, D. (M-25) and 


timely verse. Once edited by Edgar Sen Poe. Conducts no 
prize contests; makes no pay't. Cc. 


Blue Moon, 3945 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. (Q- 
50) Sonnets; short narrative poems; some juvenile verse. 
“Quatrains in anapest and dactyls as well as iambs always in 
demand.’ Russell Prize offers $5, , and $2 for best 
sonnets in each issue; Gould Prize, $2 each for best 6 toms 
Simmons Prize, $10 for best heart-appeal m. In addition, 
$2 is paid for the poem getting most readers’ votes. 
in upper quarter are published. Inez Sheldon Tyler. 


Candor, Rt. 4, Dexter, Mo. (Q-25) Timely verse. Lyrics. 


Poems 


Awards a number of prizes, both cash and books. Elvin Wag- 
ner. 
Christian Poet, The, Box 530, gee Mich.: (M-20; $1 yr.) 


Religious lyrics and sonnets. The only religious poetry mag- 
azine. Eugene M. Little. Cc. 

Coronal, 1304 Emerson St., Monroe La. (Q) Sonnets. Ethel 
Green Russell. No pay’t. 

Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt. (M-$2 yr.) 
subject, any length. Translated poems must always be ac- 
companied by the original. No taboos, payment, prizes. R- 
24 hrs. Ce. 

Experiment, a quartets. of New Poetry, 725 St. 
New Orleans 13, Sonnets, lyrics, timely verse. 
AY McGittigan. No p 
100 lines, $25. (1947. closes Feb. 1.) 

lower and Feather, 1514 Bailey Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ry “About 4 = poems each issue. No pay’t. Mary omas 

”eacoc 


Poems any 


Garrett, T' Where Poets Meet, Box 5804, Coamas 3 2 
Pegasus Studio. (Q-60; $2 yr.) Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, 
rative poems, timely verse; seldom juvenile verse. Dublication 
irregular at present. All poems published eligible for various 
prizes. One contest each issue. Prizes awarded, Pub. Poet is 
notified when poem appears. Flozari Rockwood. 

Growing Faith, Box 12, Dayton, Va. (Bi-M-20; $1 yr.) Short 
lyrics, timely spiritually creative verse. John Ray Hinkle. No 
pay't, no prizes. Cc, 

Hearth Songs Journal, 4238 Belaire Rd., Baltimore 6. (Bi- 
M-25; $1.25 yr.) Sonnets, lyrics, and seasonal verse. “Be 
sides sound poetry, we use excellent prose. Ruth Deitz, 
ae og Kuhlman, Co-Pubs. No pay’t., except cash prizes, 
$5, $2, $1, awarded by popular vote, 

Joy » The, R. 1, Box 45, Poynette, Wis. (M-20; $1  Sdg* 
Poems to 24 lines, and other material for the ny -in. R-in 
wks. No pay’t. Florence L. Schofield. Cc. 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Ver- 
mont, Dallas 8 (M-25; $2 yr.) $25 prize _each quarter 
besides cash and subscription monthly prizes. Has traditional 
B Publication Contest. Vaida and Whitney Montgomery. 
R-over 2 wks. Cc. 

Kapustkan Magazine, The, 5013 S. Throop St., Chicago 9. 
(M-25) Seeks poems and prose with clear, creative courage; 
vital vision verse; peace poems of justice. “‘If others are too 
scared to print your articles and stories, try us!’’ Ballads; 
sonnets; lyrics; narrative poems; timely verse. Book Prizes 
occasionally. ‘Bruce and Stan Lee Kapustka. No pay’t. Cc. 

Lantern, The, 62 Montague, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. (Q-40; $1.50 
yr.) Good -poetry on any theme not hackneyed. Frequent cash 
prizes and 25 or more copies of brochure consisting of best 
8 pages of poems—or long one—submitted during July and Aug. 
R-30 days. C. B. McAllester. 

Lyric, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. (Q- rk $1 yr.) Poems 
may be submitted elsewhere at same time if Lyric is notified 
at once previous acceptance. Widely reprinted. Leigh 
Hanes. Cash prizes. 
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Mark Twain » Webster Groves, Mo. Sonnets. Ly- 


rics. Considers translations of short poems. Short humorous 
verse is always given special consideration. Cyril Clemens. Cc. 
Midland Poetry Review, Shelbyville, Ind. (Q-25) Ballads, 
sonnets, lyrics under 21 lines preferred. Loren Phillips. n- 
tests each issue, offering 10 prizes, usually books of poetry, 

sometimes $1 cash. Cc. 
The, 4553 York Ave., S., Minneapolis. (Q) Of- 


ficial organ of League of Minnesota Poets. Accepts poetry 
from _members_ only. One member featured in each issue. Nan 
Fitz-Patrick. Pay’t. in prizes only. 

lodern Bards, Box 5804, Cleveland 1. (3 times yearly—75c 
each.) For members only. Cash, book, and other awards by 
readers’ votes. An outlet for those who study and want to 
improve on their we and poetry. $1 registration fee. 
Publication of 50 lines a year if poems meet editorial stan- 
dard. Official a age of International Fellowship of Mod- 
ern Bards. Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, timely 
verse, and occasionally juvenile. Flozari Rockwood. No Cc. 


New Quarterly of Verse, The, P. O. Box 123, Blvd. Sta., 
New York 59. (Q) Official publication of The gue to 
Support Poetry. Marcia N. Holden. No pay’t. $5 prize of- 
fered by Dorothy V. Holden for best poem in each issue, to 
be chosen by one of the League judges. 
Notebook, The, Box 5804, Cleveland 1. (M-50) 
Rockwood. No 


Sonnets, 


lyrics, timely verse. R-promptly.  Flozari 
pay’t. Occasional contest advertised in mag. 

Pine Cone, The, 16 Mason St., Brunswick, Maine. (Q-25; 
$1 yr.) Uses three pages (double column) of poems in_ each 
issue, besides poems featured on the back cover. Poems 


should be about Maine and/or of special interest to lovers 


of Maine, and _ should conform to minimum standards of 
craftsmanship. Sheldon Christian. No pay’t., but 6 Cs. 

_ Poesy Book, The, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, O. (Q-40) 
Sonnets; short lyrics. Subscribers vote for best_ poem, which 
receives cash prize. Usually other prizes. Helen Loomis 
Linham. Sometimes Cc. 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston Mass. (Q) Ballads, 


sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, timely verse. R-within week 
if possible. John Heard. No contests of any kind. Cc. 


Poetry Chapbook, The, 227 E. 45th St., New York 17. (Q-25; 
$1 yr.) Ballads; sonnets; lyrics. Dorothy Quick; Sydney 
King Russell, Eds. No pay’t. Occasional contests. Cc. 


Prairie Wings, St. Helena, Calif. (Bi-M-35; 
of verse except ‘‘occasional, domestic, and "religious.’ 
limit. Grace Brown Putnam. Book and cash prizes. Cc. 


Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. (M-$1 yr.) Any type 
or form of verse that is in good taste. Children’s verse dept. 
Mary Hamilton. Payment in prizes. Contests usually 
sponsored by readers. 


tar and Song, P. O. Box 582-F, Charleston, S. C. (M- 
35) Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, timely verse, 
juvenile verse. Lura Thomas McNair. Pay’t. by prizes, Pub. 
Best poem each 6 mos. receives $10. Various contests, with 
and book prizes. 
. The, 5704 8th Rd. N., Arlington, Va. (Q-25; $1 
Be we types of poetry. No taboos. Immediate reports. 
E. C. Pharr. Pay’t. in prizes. 

The, W. 8th Ave., 
Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, and narrative poems. 

essa Sweazy Webb. $5, $3, each issue for poems voted 
best, and other prizes from time to time. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, D. C. (M-10; 
$1 yr.) Petrarchian sonnets of fine poetic texture. Few to each 
i but beautifully set up. Murray L. and Hazel S. Mar- 
shall. 


$2 yr.) All kinds 
20-line 


251 Columbus 1, O. (Q- 


The, 4036 N. 11th St., St. Louis 7. (Q-40) Ballads, 
lyrics, narrative ~~“ | and timely verse; rhymed and 
4 Honorary Membership awards 
and 5-year. 


sonnets, 
free verse. Joseph Hoffman. 
annually.Life, 15-year, 8-year, 


Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati. (Q-35; $1 yr.) 
Interesting as well as excellent poems. B. Y. Williams, A. P. 
Cornell, s. 

Trails, Esperance, N. Y. (Q-25; $1 yr.) Good lyrics, any 
length; prose to 3000. R-after 2 wks. Fred Lape. ‘Occasional 
prizes. 


Voices, 687 Lexington Ave., New, York 22. (Q) Established 
periodical accepting little amateurs’ work. Harold Vinal. $25 
prize for best poem each quarterly issue. Outside judges. 

Wildfire Mpganinn, 1435 2nd Ave., Dallas 10, Tex. (M-25; $2 
yr.) Ten book prizes each issue; $1 ‘for quatrain on cover. Short 
poems pwaherees. Sponsors a cloth-bound poetry book on a 10% 
royalty basis, each entry qualified by yr. new or renewal 
sub. Paul Heard. 


Winged Word, The, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, Me, (Q-$1_yr.) 

Seeks ‘‘best of its genre,’’ no restrictions_as to form. When 

available, in each issue. For Autumn issue, 

poetry, and line-drawings with 

gy theme. R-2 wks. Sheldon Christian. Pays up to $3, 
, for outstanding “articles on poets and/or poetry. 

Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. (Q-25) Ballads, sonnets, 
lyrics, narrative poems, timely verse: to 60 lines, with prefer- 
ence for eeeter ones. No experimental or unintelligible od- 
dities. Stanton A. Coblenz. Prizes, Acc. Cc. 


ail 


LITERARY MAGAZINES SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITIES 
BUT OPEN TO OUTSIDERS; SOME REGIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Accent, Sta., Urbana, Ill. (Sample copy, 30; 
$1 yr.; $1. MS 2 yrs.) High literary quality, preferably modern 
in form and bc Kerker Quinn. Nominal pay’t. 20c. Query first. 
yiimeg Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 


Briarcliff 
(0.600 $2.50 yr.) International, modern, contemporary, 


and experimental in outlook. Carries work of writers like Wal- 
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lace Stevens, James Farrell, Mark Van Doren. Norman Mac 
No pay’t. C 
Montana Poetry Quarterly, Seely Lake, Mont. (Q-25) Ballads, 
lyrics, sonnets, narrative poems, timely verse. New dept. of 
juvenile poems soon to be added. Jessie L. Perro. No pay’t 
l-year sub. given for best poem — issue. Prize contest when 


ever sponsor can be found. No 

New Mexico Quarterly Review The, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. (Q- 50) About 25 poems, all types, 
each issue. High quality. Special interest also in Latin-Amer- 
ica literature. One of the few markets for the longer poem. 
Alan Swallow. No contests, No pay’t. Cc. 


Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University 

Lincoln, Nebr. Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, to 
60 lines. About 8 poems each issue. Taboos: old themes, cliches, 
unintelligibility. Likes good poems on animals, birds, fish 
Lowry C. Wimberly. No pay’t. 2 Cc. 


Quarterly Review of Literature, 1982 Yale Sta., New Haven, 
Conn. (Q-75) Has contributors such as William Carlos Wil. 
Wallace Stevens, E. Cummings, Jean Carrigue and 


liams, 
Kenneth Rexworth; aims to discover and encourage new, young 


of Nebraska, 


talent. Lyrics. T. Weiss. No pay’t. Cc. 

anee Review, » University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. ($3 yr.; $5, 2 yrs.) High quality verse; distinguished 
contributors. Allen Tate. 


Southwest Review, The, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 


las 5. (Q-50) $2 yr.-2 yrs., $3.50. Small amount of regional 
poetry. 

University of Kansas City Review, The, 5ist and Rockhill 
Rd., Kansas City 4, Mo. 8 to 10 pages of poetry an issue. 


Ingalls, Kenneth Porter, and 


Contributors include Jeremy 
Clarence R. Decker. 


Andre Maurois. R-within 1 mo. 


Western Review, The, 211 Fraser Hall, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. (Formerly Rocky Mountain Review.) 
Prospective contributors should study a copy first. Ray B. 
West, Jr.. Ed.; George Snell, Brewster Ghiselin, Grant H. 
Redford, Robert W. Stallman, Assoc. Eds. No pay’t. 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNS AND CORNERS 


Boston Post, The, Boston, Mass. Joe Harrington’s column, 
Sorts,’’ uses contributed verse, short, with cheer- 
ful theme. Poems returned if return envelope enclos 

Charleston News and Courier, The, Charleston, S. C. ‘‘Poetry 
For All,’’ each sa Sonnets, lyrics, juvenile, and timely 
verse. Miss Agnes L. Boinest. No pay’t. Ce if return en- 
velope enclosed. 

Chicago Tribune, The, Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Line o’ Type’’ column. 
2 poems a day. Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, timely verse. ‘‘In the 
Wake of the News,’’ column uses a few more. Charles Collins. 


No pay’t. Ce on request. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. 
Uses poems of high quality in several artments. Poets 
should study paper before offering verse. G rates. 


Denver Post, The, Denver, Colo. Woman’s Page, Catherine 
Dines Prosser, Ed. $1 rewards for poetry. Last-line limerick 
contests. 

Detroit News, The, Detroit, Mich. “‘Random Shots’ column. 
2 poems daily. Ballads, lyrics, timely verse. Prefers humorous 
themes. Limit 30 lines. Clippings if return envelope enclosed. 


Elmer C. 

lews, The, iatiamepetic, Ind. ‘‘Hoosier Home- 
spun’ column. gos verse, or less. Tom S. Elrod. No 
pay’t. Clippings if return envelope is enclosed. 


Kansas City Star, be Kansas City, Mo. Poetry corner on 
ed. page uses poem a day, lyric, serious. Favors local contribs. 
“Missouri Notes’’ column uses limited amount of regional and 
seasonal verse. No pay’t. Wants work of Missourians a. 
“Starbeams’’ column uses some humorous verse preferab 
tied in with current events. No pay’t. The woman’s page pays 
moderate rates for the few first-class poems it uses. No “‘pots 
and pans’’ verses. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 4ist St., New York 18. 
Pays up to $10 for daily ed. Short, topical, light 
or serious. R- within week. ‘ also uses an oc- 
casional poem. ‘‘A Week of Verse,’”’ Sunday, uses 
current poetry. Poets may submit their currently published 
verse for possible reprinting. 
regonian, Portland, Ore. Short; no defeatist ma- 

10th of month Pub. Seasonal ma- 

in advance. thel Romig Fuller. 

Radio Mirror, 205 E, 42nd St., New York, features Ted 
Malone’s “Between the Bookends.” About 12 unpublished 
poems are bought each month at $5 each, with a monthly 
prize-winner receiving $50. No Cc. 

St. Joseph News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. Uses some verse 
on children’s page, edited by Ella I. Heininger. Pleasant to 
deal with. Small pay’t. 

Tacoma News Tribune, The, Tacoma 1, Wash. ‘‘Washington 
Verse’ column buys 3 poems a week from Wash. residents only. 
No jingles. Good technique. R-within 2 mo. E. Hartwich. Cc. 

Tidings, The, c/o James L. Duff, 627 Winston Ave., San 
Marino 9, Calif. Limited market. High standard of good, aca- 
demic verse. 50c¢ line. 

Washington Evening Star, The, 
daily ed. page poem. 5 $5. Address Poetry Dept. 

Washington Post, Washington, D. C. Kenton Kilmer, Edit- 
or, son of Joyce and Aline Kilmer, favors lyrics of type his 
parents used to write. 25c a line, maximum, 25 lines. Ta- 


terial. $1 each, 
terial must be sent 3 mos. 


Washington 4, D.C. Uses 


boos (breakable) are humorous, didactic, and poems in dia- 
lect. 
(Note: There are many other newspapers using verse, some 


paying for it, others using it free. Study your local or nearest- 
city newspapers to ascertain markets near home.) 
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PRIZE CONTESTS AND POETRY AWARDS 


Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford Univ., gael 4 
awards in dramatic writing. 1946-7 contest closes Feb. 5 
1947. (See details in December A. & J.) 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. George 
Washington Carver Memorial Award, $2500 ($1500 outright, 
$1000 as advance against royalties), for fiction, non-fiction, or 
poetry which illuminates the Negro’s place in American life. 

Mountain Workshop and Artists’ Colony, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. Query regarding 1947 contest. Prizes usually 
include board, room, tuition at the Workshop Camp, in vari- 
ous sums and combinations, plus some cash prizes. 

League to Support Poetry, 327 W. 18th St., New York 11. 
Query regarding 1947 Book Contest. 

Hopwood Awards, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

$2000 prize awards each in essay, poetry, fiction, and drama. 
Open only to students in University of Michigan. Minor_awards 
of $50, $30, and $20. For further information, address Roy W 
Cowden, Dir. 

National Assn, Poetry Contest, Mrs. Gertrude 
Hanson, Contest Chairman, 482 Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis 15, 
Annual contest with national, and usually state prizes. Query 
on 1947 rules. 

Poetry Society of America, Harold Vinal, Sec., 687 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22. Monthly awards of $10 and $5; annual 
awards of $150. Open to anyone who wishes to participate. For 
further details write Mr. Vinal. 

Poetry Society of Colorado. Annual contest for unpublished 
poems on American scene. (Details Page 26, this issue.) 

Poetry Society of Virginia, For details of this year’s con- 
tests, address Mary Linton Leitch, Lynnhaven, Va., chairman. 

Robert Browning Poetry Awards, c/o Dr. Lawrence E, Nelson, 
University of Redlands, 


Redlands, Calif. Annual contest with 
adult, high school, and jumor high school sections. Prizes: 
$60 and $40 in adult section; $30 and $20 in high school divi- 
sion, and $15 and $10 in junior high. Limited to residents of 


Calif. in adult division, and California schools in other two 


divisions, 

Samaritan Sacred Lyric Contest, sponsored by Samaritan 
Sacred Song Publishers, 5009a Delmar, St. Louis. Open to 
all authors or poets of U. S. and English-speaking countries 
of worlu. Melodies will be written for the four lyrics chosen, 
and the songs originating from them will be published within 
90 days after winners are notified; they will also sub- 
mitted to 50 newspapers and to other interested magazines 
and newspapers for ssible publication. Each winner will 
receive 500 copies of his song. First award-winning lyric 
will be purchased outright for $25; the others will likewise 
be purchased at price depending upon their merit. Each lyric 
should be submitted under an assumed name, with real name 
enclosed in a small sealed envelope. Entry fee of $1 entitles 
contestant to submit two separate lyrics. Each contestant 
will receive 2 copies of each of the 4 songs selected. Con- 
test closes March 20, 1947. 

The League for Sanity in Poetry Lyric Contest, c/o Different, 
Rogers, Ark. $25 for the best lyric of not more than 32 lines 
submitted not later than June 30, 1947. Entries limited to 3 
from each author. Write for rules, 

Villager, The, Literary ee OA of Westchester, Bronxville 
Women’s Club, Bronxville 8, N. Query on geek A 1947 prize 
contests. All prize manuscripts i publish within 9 mos. 


Younger Poets Series, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Open to Americans under 30 years of age who have never had 
a book of poems published. Competition closes March 1 of 
each year. $100 prize and usual royalty rate. 


Voices will award $100, first prize, and $50, 
second prize, to the best poems submitted by Ameri- 
can-born writers under 35 years of age, for publica- 
tion in the spring, 1947, issue of the magazine. 
Manuscripts, typed in triplicate, should be mailed to 


owe Lt. 


“Here’s some inspiration, dear—bills!” 
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LISTEN, LISTEN, LISTEN! 


BY ARTHUR HENLEY 


THE best way to learn to write for radio is 
to listen to the programs on the air. Listen, 
listen, listen, till your ears ache and you begin 
to recognize the pattern of each particular 
show and see through the formula. Then select 
the type of show that appeals to you most and 
listen some more. Write to the broadcasting 
station and request sample scripts, explaining 
that you need them for study purposes. 


A good radio play tells itself. It unrolls 
naturally through sharp, clear lines of dialogue 
that delineate not only the plot but the char- 
acters as well. So read your newspaper care- 
fully, for in it you will find that same crisp, 
journalistic style. Stop reading books, no mat- 
ter how good they are. The novel and short 
story are totally different from the radio play. 
Steep yourself in the radio play. Eat, sleep, 
dream, and live radio. 


When you listen, have a pad, pencil, and 
watch handy. Clock each scene of the play. 
Write a synopsis of each scene in a few words. 
Note how the play opens, how each scene 
starts and finishes, where the various char- 
acters are introduced, the direct way in which 
they talk, special effects used, the climax. Put 
all these things down on your pad, then study 
your notes carefully, while the play is still 
fresh in your mind. Do this often enough and 
you'll soon spot the formula that is responsible 
for nearly every radio play. 


Mrs. Winthrop Palmer, 24 W. 55th St., New York 
19, before January 1, 1947. No manuscripts will be 
returned. 


River Valley Farmer, 610 Electric Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Tex., uses articles dealing with farming and 
ranching with a sharp Republican viewpoint. W. F. 
Tucker, editor, states that rate of payment has not 
yet been decided upon. 


Atomic Short Story Technique 
A startling new slant on the short story by the author of 
“Writing for a Living.’ 44 absorbing, stimulating pages 
paper-bound : . . $1.00 
“How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably.” 
Making and SAVING paniphlet . . 50¢ 


A Collector’s item—Second Edition 


Writing For A Living 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 
207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 
$2.50, or send for circular. U.S. C.0.D.’s 
accepted. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dollar 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. (M-10) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural ar- 
ticles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000- 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes; short stories 100- 


350. Robert Romack. 4c up, photos to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 10c saving stamp.) 

American Newspaper Boy, The, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. (M) 
Uses limited amount of short fiction, 1900- 2100, preferably, 
but not required, around neWspaper carrier boy characters. 


Author should consult a newspaper circulation manager. No 
carrier contests, prize awards, etc. Tumor; mystery. Per- 
mission should accompany each Ms. for material to be re- 
printed or syndicated to other newsboy publications in U. S. 
and Canada. Bradley Welfare. $15-$20, Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve- 


ment short stories 2000-3500; serials to 4 instalments of 
4000; cartoons. Irving Crump. 2c up, Acc. 
Calling All Boys (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 


New York 17. (M-i0) Articles, 500-2000, about 
boys, teen-agers, celebrities, adventure, travel, etc.; short 
stories, adventure, mystery, sports, true war stories, humor, 
700-2500; mystery novelettes for serialization, 12,000-20,000; 
true boy stories, to 500; news items about y personalities, 


bilt Ave., 


in article form; photos of interesting boys. Aimed at ys 
10-16 years. Richard G. Kraus. 3c; photos, $5; fillers, flat 
rates, Acc. 

Road for Boys, 136 Federal St., Boston 10. (M-15) 


Long or short stories and articles on boys in aviation, sports, 
business, science, etc.; fillers; how-to-make articles; verse; 
cartoons and cartoon ideas. For boys 11-17. Don Samson. Acc. 
on quality basis. 


GIRLS 
American Girl, (Girl Scouts) 30 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
(M-20) Girls, ages 10 to 17. Action short stories 2000; ar- 
ticles, 500-2000. Esther R. Bien. Ic up, Acc. 


Calling All Girls, (Cotes All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Shoit stories to 2500 for girls 12-16 
with chief characters girls in teens; dramatic, vivid, natural. 
Also non-fiction, 1000-2000, on subjects of interest to girls of 
this age. Frances Ullmann, Ed. 'ayment according to length 


and merit, Acc. 


Junior Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. Fashion, 
beauty, interior decorating, sports, health, cooking recipes, 
books, music, art, career articles of appeal to girls 14-22. 


Eleanor Barry Lowman. 

Junlor Miss, The, 350 5th Ave., New nig 
articles for older girls, 1500-2500. Stan Lee. 

Miss America, 350 5th Ave., New York. ieee Wholesome 
stories for girls, to 2500. Good rates. 

Polly Pigtails (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-10) How-to-do-it fillers under 200; 
short stories with realistic, fanciful, or foreign settings, 2500, 
6-instalment mysteries; ideas or scripts for 


ap Fiction and 


for girls 8-12; 


comics appealing to girls; news of girls; jokes; photos. Sallie 
Sewell. 3c; comics, page; photos, $5, 

Seventeen, (Triangle Publications, Inc.) 11 W. 42nd _ St., 
New York 18. (M-15) Non-academic articles on all subjects 
of interest pagers. 1000-2500; young love, mystery, pe- 
riod fiction, - serials 20,000-30, ; jokes; cartoons. 

eet Sixteen, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
you 17. (M) Comic strips, fiction, articles for girls 12-17, 


with emphasis on careers; three-part mystery serials, 2500- 


word instalments; -short stories, 2200-2800, and short-shorts. 
Preference shown for “told-by’”’ type articles dealing with 
successful careers. Jean M. Press. 3c, Acc. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Adventure Trails for Boys and Girls, Pine Spring Ranch 
Steamboat Spri - Colo, (Bi-M-10) Authentic out-of-doors, 
animal, rural, ucational stories. True child stories. Verse. 
Helen Chase Johnson. No payment. Child authors encouraged. 


Calling All Kids (The Parents Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 


bilt Ave, New York 17. (Bi-M-10) Juveniles’ to interest 
children 4-8, 1000-1500; humorous juvenile verse, 4-24 lines; 
things-to-do: comic scripts (query for instructions). ey 

wi. Approx. 3c; comics, $6 page, Acc. (Overstocked for 3-4 

Os.) 

Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (M-25) Short 
stories, 1200; plays for children; articles; essays; art work. 
Janet Newton. Ic, Acc. 

Children’s Playmate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
O. (M-15) Nursery stories, 1000; mystery, adventure, pioneer, 
seasonal stories to 1800 for older children. Esther Cooper. 
le, Ace. (Slow.) 
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Highl (M) Vivid - short 
stories, full of imagery and action; some good short verse; 


simple things to do; for children 2 to 12. Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Liberal rates, not more than 6 mos. after Acc. 

Jack and Jill, (Curtis) 546 Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6. 
(M-25) Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials (installments not 
Pa 1600); articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated. 

ce, 


ights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. 


Jr. e and Arts, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 
Fiction, features, fact, and fun for boys and girls, 2-12, 
maximum length 1600-1800;. 500-1000-word features on science, 
history, children in the news, hobbies, etc.; very short stories, 
including portions written in verse, for the 2-through-6 oup. 
Cartoon ideas. that would afford amusement. to children. 
Adele Ries. Contact Miss Ries, sending sample submission, 
for assignments. 

Story Parade, 200 5th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Query 
editor on material to appeal to children from 7 to 12 years. 
Short stories, 1500- ; verse. Lockie Parker. 2c, Acc. 

Young America, (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22, (Ww. 5) Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadly 
educational background. Mary Hoctor. $25 per story, Pub. 


TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 


New York 
or girl 


Varsity (Parents Institute), 52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Harold Field. 


17. Juvenile romance or adventure, to 3000, 
angle, for boys and girls 14-19, mainly 16-17. 
Sc, Acc. 

Children’s Book Digest, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-25) Short stories for middle-age and teen-age boys and 


girls, 1000-2500; novels, original or previously published, for 
middle-age or teen-age children, to be condensed to 40,000 
——... Robert O. Erisman. Shorts, 2c, Pub.; novels, flat 
$300, Pub. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


Ace Comics, King Comics, ic C (David McKay Co.) 
604 S. Washington Sey. Philadelphia 6. (M-10) Cartoon strips 
chiefly obtain from King Features Syndicate; some original 
work for puzzle page. Jean M rege 2c, Acc. 


America’s Bes 


40th St., New 
giving details before submitting. price 

Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) een 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 


ig Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500, $25 each, 

Fawcett’s Comic Group Comics, 1501 Broadway, New York 
18. Really funny adventure stories to 1500. Ex- Will Lie- 


berson; Short Story Ed., Wendell Crowley. $25 story, Acc. 

Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites). . 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. 
ward C. Cronin. 

Popular Comics, Walter Lantz’s New Funnies, (Dell) 149 
Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly 
furnished by syndicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 

Street and Smith Comics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York_17. 

cs, featuring detective-adventure stories (M); 


True Sport Picture Stories, true sport stories Super - 
snipe Comics, humorous material (Bi-M); (Q) a ve Grou- 
chy, Ed. Ind. rates, Acc. 

Tip Top Comics, Sparkler Comics (United Features S 
220 St, New York. (M-i0) Comics on Parade (Q-10 


All staff work or by special assignment. 

True Comics (True Comics, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (M) Featured comic scripts dealing with persons or 
events, past and present, 1-6 pages long. Send synopsis first. 

page, Acc. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 


(Boy and Girl) 
Challenge, The, [Enttoneien Pubs.) 165 Elizabeth, Toronto. 
Canada. ene 3) Young 16 years up. Illustrated articles 


on subjects of interest to t oy age group, 500-1000. Fact items. 
Fillers. Some verse. N. G. Smith. arying rates, Pub. 

Classmate, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Seasonal short stories, 
(6 mos, ahead); poems; articles 2000-3500. J. Edward Lantz. 

Forward of Education), 914 
Withers: Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to ¢ 
years. Short stories 3000; serials 4 to & chapters, 3000 each 
religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, bi aphical. 
historical, ular scientific and youth activities articles, 1000. 
with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. 50c per 100 
words up, 
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Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W) Stories with 
zip;_ interesting articles for young people and young adults; 
poetry; witticisms; cartoons; career articles; oddities of ani- 
life; picture stories. Avoid sentimentality. 
Ogrodowski. Varying rates, Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 299 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, na- 
science material. Archer Wallace. Acc. (Over- 
stoc 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
people. Character building short stories, 
verses _ Mary Garland Taylor. Rates not stated. 
stoc 


Eugene 


(W-5) Presbyterian young 
serials, articles, edi- 
(Over- 


Our Young People, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
pita, Ill. mw) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low rates, 
cc. 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadel 3. Pa. (W) Young people over Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with pees. day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000-3000 each: religious, fact, 
hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, >; news 
articles about young people; verse, high literary standard; 
short stories, $20 up. Acc. 

Young People’s Paper, (Am. Sunday-School 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interde- 
nominational feature and inspirational articles, short stories 
up to 2500; fillers 200-800. All articles and stories must pre- 
sent some ‘phase of Bible truth. %c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Seales to 3000, features, sports, biographies, science, in- 
dustry, human relations, to 2500, for age-group 18-25. lc up. 


Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to young eovle 


Union) 1816 


16 to 25 yrs. 700. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. %c up, 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
Logical, evangelical point-of-view short-shorts and stories to 
3000; feature articles ranging from devotionals to_ stories 
about outstanding Christian young people; verse which pre- 
sents and solves a problem—no mere descriptive words or 
sentiments; cartoons with wholesome youth appeal, $7.50. Ken 


Anderson, Mng. Ed. Ic, <Acc.; 25c a line; photos by 


arrangement. 


verse, 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 


Boy Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincin- 
nati 10. (W) Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 1800- 
2400, articles, miscellany. %-'%c, Acc. 

Boys Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-15. Short stories 3500. Margaret 
Greene. 


Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Stories 


for boys, 1800-2000. Ic up. 


Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
photos.. Archer Wallace. Ye, Ace. (Over- 
stocked. 


Catholic Boy. The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except July-Aug.) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, his- 
torical stories for boys 11-17, to 00; articles with photos, 
1000-2000, with boy_ appeal; hobby and career articles; some 
religious articles, Cartoons and cartoon ideas. Sand- 
berg. “ec up, Ace. 

Pioneer, (Freshy terian Board of Christian Education) 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Short stories, 2500; 


serials of same length in 6 to 8 chapters; illustrated arpeles. 
00-1000 ; oa verse; all of interest to boys. A. 
Reigner. %c, Acc. 


(Girt) 


Canadian Girl, (United | Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short stories, se- 
rials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. %c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except July-Aug.) Good action stories to 2500 of interest 
to girls 11-17; hcbby, career, general interest articles with 


photos having girl appeal; religious articles. Cartoons; car- 
= a H. W. Sandberg. %c up, Acc. 
(Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 914 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) eg to 15. Short 


wie 
stories 1500-2500; serials 6- 
, editorials, 


(Standard Pub. Co.) 


chapters, 1500-2: each; articles, 
pe occasional verse. Aurelia Reigner. Ye, 
Girlhood Days, 20 E. Central a 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Wholesome. short 
stories, 1 articles, 500; miscellany. %c up, Acc. 
ris’ Companion, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Stories for girls 14 to 17, to 1500. lc up. 


Girls Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Beastwer, Nash- 
a 


ville, Tenn. (M-2) Girls 12-15. Short stories 3500. rgaret 
Greene. 

(Boy and Girl) 
Friends (Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ gud 
girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 100-1200 


short verse, O. O. Arnold. %c, 


Bd. of Pub.) Pine Blvd., St. Louis 


3, Mo Boys and girls, 12-18 hort stories not over 
2500; serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters; 20 lines; 
iustrated articles 100-1000, Frances M, 
4\ce, 

Our Young le (Au ptere. Pub. House) 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, inn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illus: 
tion, young folks 12 to 17, 2500. Gerald Giving. per 


000, 10th of month after Acc. 


anuary, 1947 


uest, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., 
(W) Boys and girls 12-17. Illustrated descri 
stories 2500; serials 6-12 chapters, Linda 
Ed. Fair rates, Acc. 


Sunday School Messenger, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) Young p t 17. 
Short stories 1800; serials; nature, science, religious aries: 
verse, editorials 300. W. E. Peffley. $1.25 per M, Acc. 


*Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia_ 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, 
and fre characters; serials, 13 chapters, 2000 each: inspira- 
tional, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 
800. Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 


Upward (Baptist Sunday Schocl Board), 161 8th Avenue No., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Short stories 2500-3000; articles, 500-1500 

with or without photos; verse; all of interest to boys and 
girls 13-16, and youn people 17 years and up. Novella Pres- 


Eds. %c up, Acc. 
(Presbyterian Publications) 165 Elizabeth 


Philadelphia. 
tive ‘articles; short 
Albert, Assistant 


ton and Alice Burford, 
Young Canada, 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W-20 unior, teen-age boys and 
girls. Illustrated articles on nature, piogts hy, 
etc. A few stories and some verse. N. G. Smith a 
ing rates, Pub. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stories, 
maximum, with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 


words per instalment; plays 1200. Cartoon ideas; short stories, 
20 min.; serials, $100-$300, non-fiction, 2c up. Don Sharkey. 
ec, 

Young People, The, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
Til, (W) Articles ane short_stories, serials, Christian ideals for 
children 11 to 16; + otos. Low rates; payment quarterly. Sub 
Mss. to Emeroy Johnson, W. Broadway, Little 

s inn, 


Young People’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 


nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, relig- 
ious short stories 1000. 2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 
Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 


3 to 8 stanzas. 
3c.) 


Young People’s Standard (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1200; verse up to 15 lines; fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $3.75 per M., verse 10c line, Acc. 

2933 Troost 
teen ages. 
serials, verse, art work, 

‘Miss Edith Lantz. $3.78 


Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys “and girls, 
Short stories 2500; articles, 800-1000; 
religious and out-of-door subjects. 
per M., Acc. 


JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 


(Boy and Girl) 
Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Stories of char- 


acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 10 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M. 
Photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 


Catholic Student, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. (M-exc July-Aug.) Adventure, sports, 
school, historical stories, 1200-1500, of interest to girls -_ 
boys 8-10; illustrated articles, 500-1000, with preference 
hobby articles. H. W. Sandberg. up, Acc. 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 1600. Gerald R. 
ae $4 per M, 10th of month after Acc. 

Expl The, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toreaen Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. Mec, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short stories, Christian 
point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2000; serials 4-8 
chapters, under 2300 words each. Educational articles 100 to 
1000. Some poetry. Approx. $4.50 per M, Acc. 

Junior Boys and Girls, 307 15th St., Huntingdon, Pa. (W) 
At present buys only stories 1500-1800 with definite Spiritual 


appeal to junior-age girls and boys; girl-and-boy characters 
preferred. Dr. D. J. Fant, Ed.; Chester E. Shuler, Assoc. 
Ed. Prompt ‘reports. Varying rates, Ace. (Though address 


of Christian Publications, Inc. is 3rd and Reily Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa., all manuscripts should be sent to Huntingdon, Pa. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000, $35; articles 300, serials up to 3200; 


ap | fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. Photos 
$5, Acc. 

Junior Life (Stanters Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome 
short stories 1200- 1800; illustrated hobby and handicraft ar- 
ticles 200-300. 


Junior World, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1500, 
serials 8 to 12 1500-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illus- 
gg informative articles 100 to 1000. Lewis. $3 

4 per M, Acc. 

one Leaf, eT Book Concern) Rock Island, I. (W) 
Bore and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 600; 
articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit ag og Mrs. Ruth 
Bensen, 301 S, 12th St., Centerville, Ia. %c, Pub. 

Our Boys and Girls, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and Reily 
Sts., re Pa, Junior, 9 to 11. Poems, articles, Low 
rates, cc 


azel A. 


Our Boys and Girls, (Brethren ~~, House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 
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ture World, (Am. Sunday-School Union) 1816 Chestnut 
see “Philadel hia 3. 
incidents de impressing moral and _ spiritual 
truths 400-8 $8 f, verse 50c stanza, Acc. All Mss. 
must some teaching or inspiration. 
Pilot, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Low rates, Acc. 


Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Boys and girls 9 to 14. Mystery, camp- 
ing, adventure, animal short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
500-1000; verse. Novella Dillard Preston. “ec, Acc. 


Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, = Material to interest children 9 to 12; short 
stories 1500-1 Marion Armstrong. 

What to agg (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Tl. 
for boys = a 9 to 12, to 1500. Ic up. 
Young The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill, 
(M- Soy were Children’ s paper. Short stories up to 
A. M. Langill. “%c Acc. Verse, no payment. 

Young Israel Viewpoint, 3 W. 16th St., New York 11. 
ture articles with emer background of general 
interest, 700-2! Postry with Rabbi 
Rothman, Mng. Ed. Good rates. 


(W) Stories 


Fea- 
ewish 
Jewish angle. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s ge The, (Primary Association) 36-40 Bishops 
Bldg., Salt Lake City. 


(M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 
4-12, Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure and os: 
some action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500 
short articles on the arts, specifically for children, 400-1000. 
Some poetry, %c, prose; 12¥%c line for verse, Acc. 

Dew Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to 9. Short stories under 1000; puzzles, games, poems, and 
very short articles. lc up, Acc. 

Jewels, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., W.., 
Toronto, ae, (W) Material for small children. Agnes 
Swinerton. %c, Acc. 

Little Folks (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to 400-450, moral. 
religious note, for ages 5-8; verse. Gerald R. Giving. $4 per 
M, 10th of month after Acc. 


Our Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8 Low rates, Acc. 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. (W- 
during school year) Short oie, 350-400, for 6-7-yr.-olds. 


Miss Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. h St., New York. Good rates. 


Acc., depending on merit of story. 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Fifteen Years Fact and Fiction 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL 
COLLABORATION 


Typing Service 
Now in a position to give individualized attention from 
GABRIOLA ISLAND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


GHOSTING 


THE CONSULTANTS BUREAU 
— Now Offers — 
Authoritative literary criticism to talented authors and 
poets, published or unpublished 
Criticism — FREE MARKETING — Research 
THE CONSULTANTS BUREAU 


146 W. 11th St., New York 11 Gr-7-51 


Are You Still Trying To Believe 


the ancient myths about the spiritual? Are 
you still uncertain about who and where spirit 
is? LEARN DEFINITELY how spirit, as a nat- 
ural element in your life, operates to help 
you. 

NOT a new religion; NOT a re-arrangement 
or repetition of any other teaching. 


SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY, Dept. AJ, 
Box 5578, Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 55 
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(W) Children under 10. Short stories and 


and Stories (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway 
Material to interest children 6 to 8; short 


Pictures and 
Nashville 2, Tenn, 
stories 600-1000. Marie Lula Cooper. 


Shining Light, iSoseel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, 
ing, religious short stories 300-500; nature, 
photos of nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per 


hildren, (Presbyterian Bd of Christias 


4 

J? 
Things to mak¢ Pa 
¥%c, poems under 16 


Stori 
Ed.) 914 Witherspoon Ghilde Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 
to 8 Character-building and — short stories 500-8 
Stories of world friendship and of Bible times. 

and do, Elizabeth ornelius. 

10c a line, Acc. 

Storyland (Christian Bd. 
3, Mo. (W) Children under 9. 
up to 20 lines; 
child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. 
to $4 per M, Acc. 

Storytime, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) 
articles and suggestions for playtbings children 
100-300; verse. Agnes Kennedy Holmes 

Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 
Philadelphia 3. 
simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. 
prox. $4.50 per M, Acc. 


Hazel 


1701 Chestnut St, 


character-build4 
religious verse 
M 


(Baptist Sunday School Bd.) 161 8th Ave., N. 
Children 6 to 8. Short stories 400-700 
can make§. 


(W-2) Children under 9; short stories 500-7004: l 
Ap} inc 


stort 


of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louig age 

Short stories 300-1000; poem’ 
handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or photos, 
A. Lewis. S¥Spir 


intet 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES)?» 


The largest! G 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. 


where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!!! If you hav 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn th 


low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 


requ. 


was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. Myss¢aS, 


specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR T 


JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
Write for terms—mention 


for this wide-open market. 
The Author & Journalist 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Ma 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN waive JUVENILES. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories... articles... serials series. Now, 
I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND TION 
Write for terms i 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


. 5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohie 


seas 
State 
for : 
for | 


Often writers ae are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuc 
themselves. My NO 


day guidance preliminary organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assemblin e charac- 
ters, plo up the pters, _ 


e first draft, an 


kind that will’ 
Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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505-800 Junior Boys and Girls, 307 15th St., Huntingdon, 
2 7kGpa., is at present in the market only for interesting 
‘|stories, 1500 to 1800 words in length, for junior- 
Louig age (9-13) readers. These must be well written and 
interesting, but must contain a definite Gospel or 


po including all references to 


S¥Spiritual message true to God's Word, according to 
nJChester E. Shuler, associate editor. Stories with boy 
0Jand girl lead characters are preferred. War; fight- 
ing; killing; gambling, including any reference to 
.jcard-playing in any form; the theatre and the movies, 
“shows,” or dramatiza- 
tions in church programs, etc. ; dancing, and the like 
are to be avoided. “We do not buy poems, puzzles, 
shorticles, fillers, etc.’’ Payment is made on accept- 


Publications, Inc., 3rd and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


sg Sample copies may be obtained from Christian 


New York 


arg Global Feature Service, 47 W. 56th St., 

Ynovd!9, has been organized to distribute editorial fea- 
nm theftures for domestic’and overseas publication. Current 
— requirements call for exclusive feature copy for over- 


Mass. 


in 


is 


seas, to 2500 words with photos if possible; over- 
seas rights to manuscripts published in the United 
‘istates—iact, fiction, book lengths, special features 
for syndication, etc.; writers with celebrity contacts 
for a special syndicate column being prepared for 
domestic release, and qualified trade paper writers 
for news-letters and features. ‘We wish to hear 
from experienced writers able to supply professional 
copy,” states Alan B. Sinauer. Payment is promised 
n publication on the usual 50-50 syndicate basis, 
rith special arrangements for overseas rights and 
eneral copy. 


The Book Gazette, 304 Mary St., Miami 33, Fla., 
is a new publication using news items and announce- 
ents about little magazines and related ventures. 
‘Payment for such items cannot, at present, be 
nade,’ states Ben C. Hagglund, editor and _pub- 
lisher, “but we hope the publication of such items 
rill be of enough benefit to the little magazines in- 
olved to offset this lack.” 


The Boston Transcript, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
has been discontinued “due to the inability to sell 
advertising space in an amount sufficient to meet 
production costs.” 


Cats Magazine, Room 780, 751 State St., Utica, 
N. Y., a 25-cent monthly edited by Charles A. Kenny, 
is overstocked, “due to our failure to obtain suf- 
ficient paper to compete with our rapidly gaining 
circulation,” explains Mr. Kenny. “Since the study 
and breeding of cats is somewhat complicated, most 
of our material is written by assignment to well- 
known international authorities,” he explains. “We 
do not publish short stories, verse, or short fillers. 
It is best that those desiring to write for us first 
outline the article to us. Aside from Cat Show re- 
ony ably handled by Club secretaries, material con- 
sists of articles by biologists, genetists, and breeders 


of pedigree cats.” 


Fortnight, 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, is a fort- 
nightly magazine entirely concerned with events and 
activities within the state of California. Therefore, it 
is not in the market for material from out-of-state 
contributors, as all free-lance work is handled on as- 
signment basis, and by people in California. “The 
exception,”’ writes Charles Wilson Dewing, as- 
ociate editor, “is for cartoons. We use approxi- 
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MARKET 


mately 8 cartoons per issue, and are interested in 
having cartoons submitted. We pay $25 per cartoon, 
payable upon acceptance.” 


Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio, uses a rejection slip that reads 
as follows: ‘Sorry, pal. Better luck next time! .. . 
We read your story with interest but it just wasn’t 
good enough for us. However, we wouldn't be sur- 
prised if you’ve got something else in your trunk 
that might make the grade, or if the next one you 
turn out isn’t just what we're looking for. . . 
We've got good cash to pay for the right stories 
and not nearly enough good ones coming in, so we 
do want you to keep us in mind with your other 
yarns. People are always writing us, asking what 
our ‘slant’ is. If there’s anything we haven't got, it’s 
a ‘slant.’ We want good stories—the same good 
stories you’d send to the Satevepost—and the only 
difference between their market and ours is that ours 
doesn’t pay quite as well yet.” 


Modern Psychologist, Noel, Mo., has secured a 
limited allotment of paper making it possible to 
start production. It will use no fiction, and only a 
very few poems, which must be entirely inspirational. 
“We want case histories of men and women, who, 
like Abraham Lincoln, began at the bottom and built 
up and up by following a well defined philosophy,” 
states M. N. Bunker, editor. ‘Success with us does 
not mean money alone, but accomplishment, an im- 
proved community, a better life. Our rates will be 
low for the next six months, but this does not mean 
we want your poorest product. Articles should run 
2500 words or thereabouts—cut the slush, don’t pad. 
We are going to publish, and your check goes out 
the day your manuscript is accepted. Only delay is 
in accepting, as this material can be examined only 
once a week. If you've an idea that you think will 
fit, outline it, and you'll get an answer promptly. 
Stamped reply envelope must be enclosed.” 


DEVOTION 
By HELEN ROSLEY 


Now I lay me down to rest, 

Dear Editor, I’ve done my best; 

In the corner offering box this nite 

I placed my manuscriptal mite, 

And pray that it may serve your need 
And bless me with a check full speed. 
And may your magazine win praise 
From readers in a myriad ways , 

And you yourself be wrapped in glory. 
That is, if you accept my Story. 
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WHAT HAVE YOU FOR 
THE RELIGIOUS MARKET? 


We want art and ideas for cards, booklets, folders, 
cutouts, display pieces, pictures, mottoes, banners, 
games, toys, etc. . . . anything useful, decorative 
or instructive and suited to Sunday Schools, Churches, 
Organizations and others for promoting attendance, 
special days, home decoration, money raising, etc. 
For catholic and protestant distribution. 


FOR THE GENERAL MARKET 
order and all special selling . 


also for mail 
we want items. 


We cooperate in creating, designing and producing on 
pees. cardboard, wood, plastic, and all other ma- 
erials. 


WRITE US if you have something you want made for 


your own distribution or special use, or, if you have 
anything you believe can be made into a religious or 


fast-selling item. 
ART-WAY 


130 S. Delaware Street Indianapolis 4 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. “Let's 
Write Short-Shorts’’ by Foy Evans is the text 
upon which our streamlined 6-lesson course is 
based. The author planned our course. He will 


personally criticize stories written as assign- 
ments in the course. We give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts”? when 
you enroll. Don’t delay any longer. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. AJ Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide oper for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AUTHORS 


Have you ever tried the radio field with your 
stories, novels or plays? 


Do you realize that this market offers new rev- 
enues to writers of material that can be adapted 
for radio broadcast or television? 


Why not invade this profitable field? 
The first step is to ask for further particulars. 


Scott Carleton, Editor Radio Div. 
Bentel Agency, 6606 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, California 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & 
Journalist. 


Imprimatur, A Literary Quarterly for Bibliophiles, 
edited and published by Lloyd Emerson Siberell, P.O. 
Box 322, Winston-Salem 1, N. C., will use only 
“authoritative high quality articles on specialized sub- 
jects such as publishing, book marketing, research, 
first editions, bibliography, rare books, fine ty- 
pography, bookbinding, fine press books, private 
presses and kindred literary matters. Length should 
be from 1000 to 2500 words. . . . The amount we 
wil pay for articles will depend upon their nature 
and value to our readers and we prefer that before 
submitting articles authors should first contact us, 
in order to prevent articles being submitted that are 
in no possible way suited to our needs. Our rates 
will be substantial but will vary, depending upon 
the above conditions.” 

Swank, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18, and Fe/- 
lows, 200 7th St., St. Louis 2,, have suspended pub- 
lication. 

Mainstream, a literary quarterly published at 832 
Broadway, New York 3, and edited by Samuel Sillen, 
has a basic Marxist editorial viewpoint, but, says Mr. 
Sillen, “we seek contributions from all writers with 
a democratic approach to the problems of American 
life today.” Names on its editorial board include 
Howard Fast, John Howard Lawson, Dalton Trumbo, 
Arnaud d’Usseau, and Don West. Contributions, 
according to Mr. Sillen, will be paid for at the rate 
of $10 a page for prose (approximately 500 words) 
and $20 per page of poetry. ‘““We buy only first 
publication rights for America and Canada (retaining 
the right to republish in a Mainstream anthology) 
and automatically assign copyright back to the author 
after publication. 

Rural Family Journal, 1275 Boscobel Ave., New 
York, Arthur S. Moss, editor, writes: ““We have re- 
ceived so many contributions since you published the 
announcement of our magazine that we are literally 
snowed under and it will take us some time to dig 
our way out. I would greatly appreciate your running 
a notice to this effect as I would like to do justice 
to all contributions and at the same time I do not like 
to hold manuscripts for a lengthy time.” 

Junior Miss, 350 Sth Ave., New York, pays 4 
cents a word and up for fiction and articles for older 
girls, 1500 to 2500 words, with 2000 words preferred 
for fiction. Stan Lee is editor. 

The Dairy World. 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, a pocket-size monthly, uses several factual articles 
each month on milk procurement, handling and pro- 
cessing, merchandising and distributing; new or re- 
modeled plants; fresh bottled milk and cream, cottage 
cheese, chocolate drink, buttermilk, and associated 
milk products. All material should offer suggestions 
and ideas which dairy-readers can use in their own 
localized businesses. Payment is on publication at 1 
cent a word for articles, 50 cents for each reproduced 
advertisement, and $1 for each photo used. Roscoe C. 
Chase is editor. 

Mozark Magazine, Wow Publications, Eolia, Mo., 
a hobby-literary travel magazine featuring the litera- 
ture, people, and scenic wonders of the Ozarks and 
other sections of Missouri, Arkansas, and the South, 
uses poems with the Ozark slant, sketches and pic- 
tures of people and scenery, and articles about hobbies, 
writers, artists, radio and stage, and travel in the 
South. Payment is made only in prizes at present. 


Soscol Wrangler, P. O. Box 479, Napa, Calif., a 
monthly edited by Thomas L. McHugh, pays 34 cent 
a word on publication for illustrated, rural out-doors, 
Western historical articles, and short fact items of the 


same type. 


The Author & Journalist 
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The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, announces that William B. Hart has been 
appointed associate editor, succeeding John K. M. 
McCaffery, who has resigned to go into the motion 
picture field. Mr. Hart formerly was connected with 
the fiction staff of the magazine, more recently has 
been on the staff of Collier’s. 

Joker Magazine and Jest Magazine, Skyline Pub- 
lications, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, quarterly 
humor magazines using light, fast-moving short 
stories, 250 to 1500 words, and cartoons featuring 
situation, girls, human interest, pay 2 cents a word 
for stories, $7.50 to $10 for cartoons on acceptance. 
Ernest N. Devver is editor. 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, Ken- 
neth S. White, editor, is currently using serials; also 
action ballads for which 50 cents a line minimum is 
being paid. Fiction rates are 2 cents a word and up, 
on acceptance. 

In announcing the names of winners in the recent 


_|play contest, of the Play Club, 551 Sth Ave., New 
_1York, S. Emerson Golden, editor, also announced that, 


although the contest is an annual affair, he is con- 
stantly looking for new unpublished one-act and full- 
length plays suitable for production by school, college, 
and club little theatres. 

Southern Bicycle Journal, 301 E. Sth St., Fort 
Worth, Texas, is interested in good articles on bicycle 
dealers, their selling methods, methods used in their 
repairing and painting department; sales outlooks, and 
a few good articles pertaining to the business of Bi- 
cycle Riding Academy operations. News of the bicycle 
and motorcycle industry will be used, also. Payment 
is 25 cents an inch (10-point type, well-spaced) with 
not less than $10 for any feature, promptly after paper 
comes from press. Editor is Tom Murray. 


Varsity, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, is another 
of the Parents’ Magazine group, recently launched. 
Varsity is for boys and girls 14 to 19 years of age, 
and will use juvenile romance or adventure stories, 
with boy or girl angle, up to 3000 words, paying 5 
cents a word. Harold Field is editor. 

The Parts Jobber, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
RKO Bldg., New York 20, is in the market for com- 
prehensive, down-to-earth how-to articles on the 
practices and policies of radio and electronic parts 
jobbers in their respective localities. (A parts jobber 
is a wholesaler of radio-electronic parts and com- 
ponents.) “Examples would be,” writes I. Zam, 
managing editor, “how to operate a ham (amateur 
line) department; outstanding or special merchandis- 
ing techniques; how to manage costs and overhead 
efficiently; how to keep an efficient, balanced in- 
ventory; how to run a multiple-department system; 
how to select and rate men as parts jobber salesmen. 
Each article could embody one or more of these or 
related ideas.’’ Stories may be of any length, but 
must be accompanied by one or more action photos 
of the parts jobber and his store. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at 1 cent a word, $2.50 for each photo used. 
“We give prompt reports and we pay on the 15th 
of the publication month.” 

Christian Thoughts, 1402 10th St., Altoona, Pa., 
Jim Kurtz and Stewart Shaver, editors, is looking for 
short inspiring articles for this interdenominational 
monthly. Articles should not exceed 100 words—the 
shorter the better. Poems also are used. ‘‘New writers 
are especially welcomed,” state the publishers. ‘No 
payment is made at the present time but a full letter 


of explanation is given the author of the rejected 
anuscript. Good publicity is given the author or 
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WORDOMETER 


(The accurate word-counter) 


Is currently available on the New UN- 
DERWOOD NOISELESS PORTABLE, a 
limited number for immediate delivery. 
WORDOMETER makes the difference be- 
tween just another typewriter and a 
WRITER'S professional instrument. 


W ORDOMETE 
Company 

Box 742 Jamestown, N. Y. 
“Typewriters That Count’ 


New 


WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
books. Splendid opportunity to “break into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May —- you 
rience unnecessary. Write R FE 
for FREE details. Postcard will 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-T72—wW 5. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
do. NO OBLIGATION. D E TAILS 


— 


TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 


words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling if desired. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free 


BERTHA A. TREBEN 


P. O. Box 8 Caldwell, Idaho 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 
teaching. All courses moderately priced. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the L-ices paid for pub- 
lished short-short stories. If you have written a short- 
short which you think should sell, by all means let me 
try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets 
are also wide open for all types of serials and novels, 
syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and 
handling fees: $2 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; 
$3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; 
articles and columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, 
$1 each. 

Author of: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT: $2 
Co-Author: WRITING _— SHORT STORY: 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Woodbine New Jersey 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, ae ar work as ctor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
.ege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionar 

($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, Ni. Y. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40 St. New York 16, N. Y. 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 

course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects 
to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- 
tion, and where to sell the material you write. Write for 
full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & J. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


RADIO WRITING 

There is a constant demand from the networks and 
advertising agencies for the THREE C’s of writing: 
COMPETENT CREATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP. Your plot 
sound effects, music, script make-up? All these must be 
may be excellent but what about dialogue phrasing, 
taken into consideration to produce a FIRST-CLASS 
PROFESSIONAL script. Let us help you 


We will send you a FULL HALF-HOUR sample script, 
up-to-the-minute LIST OF MARKETS and complete in- 
formation for only $2.00! . 

J. Dobran, Box 171B, Sta. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


AIDS FOR WRITERS 
25¢ Ea.—Any 5 for $1, Postpaid 


HOW TO GET INSPIRATION 

ACQUIRING PROFESSIONAL WRITING STYLE 
PROFESSIONAL TRADE TRICKS 
SUPER-PLOTTER 

POETRY FOR PROFIT 

FORMULAS AND MARKETS FOR THE 


FOLLOWING TYPES OF STORIES: 
1, Juveniles; 2, War; 3, Detective-Mystery; 
4, Syndicates; 5, Love; 6, Western; 7, Ad- 
venture; 8, Short-Shorts. 


Send dime for “Easiest Way to Start Selling,” 
with markets. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley St., Dept. 4 | New Ulm, Minn. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & 
Journalist. 
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Everywhere, 206 E. 86th St., New York 28, a 
new monthly covering the entire field of travel, ex- 
pects to have a national circulation within a few 
months. “We are looking for new writers and our 
rates will be 2 cents a word and up, with payment 
on acceptance,” writes Homer H. Shannon, editor. 
“Articles should not run over 3000 words. Shorts will 
be much in demand, as will good travel pictures. We 
want color pictures as well as black and white. No 
fiction or verse.” 


Modern Romances, Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Ave., New York 16, Hazel L. Berge, 
editor, announces that rates for stories in the future 
will be 4 cents a word and up. 


Laf and Hit, humor monthlies published by Voli- 
tant Publishing Co., 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
pay $6 per picture, on acceptance, for photo sets with 
girls, unusual photo sets, and comedy sets. George 
Shute is editor. 


Buy Right, 11 W. 42nd St., Suite 1302, New 
York 18, a monthly edited by H. W. Holzer, is 
mostly staff-written. However, “full information 
(better with glossy photographs, best size about 214 
by 11/,) on right buys in the metropolitan area (New 
York) brings 2 cents a word, and cost of photos, when 
accepted for publication. Tips submitted are investi- 
gated and reported on quickly, but Buy Right is in no 
way responsible for material printed.” 


The RTW Scout, 200 W. 34th St., New York 1, 
pays 2 cents a word for ‘good factual timely fashion 
material under 400 words.”’ This is a new specialized 
bi-weekly newspaper for buyers and retailers, using 
on-the-spot reports of supply sources, fashion trends, 
and merchandising. It is devoted exclusively to a com- 
prehensive and authoritative coverage of the women’s 
ready-to-wear market. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, is in the 
market for lively adventure stories with plenty of 
clean-cut action, and for humorous fiction suited to 
the American boy in his late teens. Preferred length is 
3500 words. Better rates will be paid for shorter 
stories. Present rate is a minimum of 3 cents a word, 
with considerably higher rates being paid in most 
instances, depending on the quality of the material. 
Irving Crump is managing editor. 

Western Story, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
John Burr, editor, prefers slight woman interest in 
its long out-of-door stories. The problem must be 
from the man’s point of view. Short stories run 
around 5000 words, novelettes, 10,000, novels, 12,- 
000, and articles, 1500. Western verse and good 
Western cartoons are also bought. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at good rates. Reports are made in about 2 
weeks. 

oooo 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Navy League is sponsoring a Fleet-wide liter- 
ary contest open to all Naval personnel, including 
Marines and Reservists on active duty. The manu- 
script may be of any length on any subject, topic, or 
fantasy. The two winners will be given TAD orders, 
subsistence allowance and travel expenses to and 
from Middlebury College, Vermont, where they will 
attend the Bread Loaf Writers Conference, August 
14-28, 1947. Entries must be mailed to the Magazine 
and Book Section, Office of Public Information, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C., prior to 
May 1, 1947. 

The Zondervan Publishing House, 847 Ottawa 
Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Theodore W. 
Engstrom, editor, is inaugurating a $10,000 In- 
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Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 


Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 


pho-analysis in their work, earn substantial GHOST WRITING * 
ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- REVISIONS Ma Ka Tenn ison 
nating they start using it to add to their in- ADAPTATIONS ry y 
na week reported. ers establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem FICTION - VERMONT AVE., 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. FEATURES LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF 
GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION PLAYS 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling suspects MOVIES 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their RADIO 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 

Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn TELEVISION 
fees even before graduation. Only school in world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. 1.G.A.Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. Mary Kay Tennison, well known Hollywood 
“Ghost,”’ extends personal service on manu- 


If you need help 
with your book, 
consult an Expert. 


THE GHOSTERS scripts of any length. Write and 
state your problem. 
CRITICISM REVISION li d e 
Those we are helping report exdellent results in un- If you would like her literary adap- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you tability Questionnaire, en- 
probably cannot do for yourself . . . help you sell close One Dollar. This ques- 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. tionnaire rates your talents 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. and may aid you in choosing 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE your own particular writing 
Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Ill. field. 
Go d quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writ- PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
ers have bought these from me for years. Pica Type 
25 9x12 and 25 914x1214——__$1.00 EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
= No. 10 and 50 No. 11______ — 1.00 and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
2 6x9 and 32 64x91e_._______ 1.00 with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
Add stage for 3 lbs. on each of the first two groups Firs. copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
one or 2 lbs. on third group. Writers’ Books bc ught, Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
= id, rented. words. Novels, shorts. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 = 
: THE TRUTH : 
= 
3 THE WHOLE TRUTH : 
UTH 
EI AND NOTHING BUT THE TR s 
By It’s up to you! If you want flattery, or a lot of talk about what we have done for other writers you will ‘S 
= be wasting your time and ours by sending in any material for criticism and eventual sales. If what you [{@ 
pj want is THE TRUTH, you'll get it from us with no punches pulled. Ne 
5S The fact that we have placed the work of our clients with every e of magazine: pulp, intermediary, and = 
=, smooth-paper, should interest you. The fact that one book we sold brought $400,000 (yes, Four Hundred {Q 
bj Thousand Dollars) in royalties for its author will excite you. The fact that this agency has personal contact % 
x with every top-flight publisher, editor and motion picture representative in New York is important. But p> 
Ki none of these facts (and they ARE FACTS and not idle sales talk) is as important as your own attitude @ 
about your work, 
RY Therefore we make this unqualified statement. We want to develop some new clients, which is the reason s 
~{ for this advertisement. We are looking for sincere writers with something on the ball and the ability to take & 
5S and absorb sound criticism. We are so sure that we can do more to develop new writers and raise the & 
4 income of established writers than can any other agency, that we will gladly refund reading fees to anyone {Q 
PD} who is not completely satisfied with our service! Ne 
By The fees we charge are necessary for the «vernead of handling and criticizing manuscripts. Our only profits 5 
B come from the commissions on actual sales if you are a professional writer earning more than a thousand {qd 
> dollars a year we will handle your work ut our regular 10% of _ sales we make.. If you are not yet fe 
x earning that much, fees must accompany all submissions, Here are the fees: Ds 
4) e 
5, Stories or articles to 5,000 words $5.00 is 
= From 5,000 to 20,000 words $1.00 per thousand words Kg 
x Booklength manuscripts 75c per thousand words % 
Radio Scripts .................... $10.00 per script 
FJ These fees mean that you will get guaranteed, constructive writing help, and that your fee will be refunded 
= if you don’t consider our service the best you can procure. If you sincerely want to go to town with your {q 
D>} writing send us whatever scripts you feel offer the t chance for sales and get the truth, the whole truth, }& 
x and nothing but the TRUTH about your work. A SI 
= 
The Sheridan Agency 
366 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York [> 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines-—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Womans WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


GHOST WRITER 


Formerly of Los Angeles, now in redwoods for the win- 
ter. I am the author of articles and stories in 21 different 
magazines, most of them National. Will help you to sell. 
Postage required for reply, on inquiry, please. Piercy, 
Mendocino County, California. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


onthly $7.50, or single ticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & amin’ 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)_____$1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything). 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced technique) 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders). 2.50 


MILDRED I. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here’s Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new bro- 
chures by Wycliffe A. Hill, .uthor of ‘‘Plot Genie”’ 
and ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
Stamps or coin. 


1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
2. The Article Writing Formula . 
. How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 

- How to Protect Your Story Idea 

How to Write a Book in Six Days 

Plot Ideas From the Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 

How to Write Your Life Story 

. How to Choose a Success Pen Name 

. How to Market Your Story 

. Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System, including sample plot demonstra- 
tion, and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent free 
upon request. 


Evanston, Illinois 


RE 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 
Supply innumerable _ plot synopses. New! Dif- 
ferent’ Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE 
System. Enclose dime or stamps. 


‘THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 306, 8161 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Tell the Advertiser, “I Saw Your Message in A. & J.” 
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ternational Christian Fiction Contest to secure 
evangelical Christian novel material. Three prizes 
will be awarded for the best manuscripts submitted 
between now and December 31, 1948—First Prize, 
$7500; second, $2000; third $500. Only guaranteed 
original and unpublished evangelical Christian fiction 
manuscripts, with a minimum of 50,000 words and 
a maximum of 100,000 words, will be considered. 
The publishers reserve the right to publish any 
story submitted on a regular royalty basis. In the 
event that no manuscript submitted is of the quality 
meriting such an award, the publishers reserve the 
right to disqualify the manuscripts, 

The Poetry Society of Colorado has announced its 
Seventh Annual Nation-wide Contest for unpublished 
poems of the American Scene. The contest is open 
to poets of all races, but poems must be written in 
English. The poet may select any subject that will 
further the American ideals of democracy as related 
to present-day conditions. Poems will be judged on 
originality, adherence to theme, and technique. Only 
one poem may be submitted by a contestant, and no 
poem shall exceed 30 lines. The Society will award 
$25 to the winner of first place. There will also be 
an award of $10 contributed from the Daisie E. 
Robinson Memorial Fund, and $15 contributed by 
Ida K. Tilton, Chairman of the Committee. Entries 
must be postmarked not later than midnight of April 
1, 1947. Prizes will be awarded May 9, 1947. Address 
all communications to Ida Kay Tilton, 1480 High St., 
Denver 6, Colo. 


CRIME WRITERS ORGANIZE 
By ALBERT PRATHER, Secretary 


The Western Crime Writers Association has been 
formed to improve conditions in the factual field. 
Chiseling, lying, two-timing, distortion, misrepre- 
sentation, and fee-splitting should be condemned by 
writers, editors, and law-enforcement officers. 

Fee-splitting with an officer should be out abso- 
lutely. It’s a pitiful practice to give away any part 
of one’s hard-earned check, but some guys do it. 
We are “ferninst it.” John Law gets publicity he 
honestly deserves and should be satisfied; we get the 
pay for doing the story. 

Premature disclosure of important evidence in pre- 
trial stories has often interfered with justice. It has 
been resented by those responsible for successful 
prosecutions. We believe that in reporting these 
cases a writer should be sure he isn’t helping out 
a murderer. Editors should demand that such stories 
receive official okay before submission. 

While it is sometimes necessary to “touch up” 
a drab yarn, the main facts should not be distorted. 
The writer’s obligation is to seek and report the 
truth, reserving the common right to literary license 
for dramatic purpose. 

We believe that when afforded access to files and 
records we ought to appreciate the official courtesy 
and always return a borrowed document when prom- 
ised. It’s an unfair practice to try to keep the other 
fellow from using it. 

We have subscribed to a code of conduct and 
have sent copies to crime editors, and to law en- 
forcement officers in this area. I am glad to report 
that it has brought a fine response from editors and 
officials. Even in competition there can be coopera- 
tion. 

This organization is headed by Malden Grange 
Bishop, president, and welcomes new members in 
this section. Albert Prather is secretary. Our address 
is 411 Fay Building, Los Angeles 13. 
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WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title 
Yankee Frankenstein 
Taxicab Tidbits 250.00 
The Scorpion 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 


c have developed a NEW--COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 

SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. offer AS UNIQUE—AS  DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—-has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. ‘ 


Free details from: 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Price 


$175.00 


Mag 
Sensation 
This Week 
True Detective 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 
mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 
Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN’ —bringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promst, accurate work by experienced typist. 
40c—-1000 words 
Minor corrections Carbon copy 


Irene H. Herlocker 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 


A 


ARY CONSTRUCTION, 


FTER SIX YEARS OF WASHINGTON EDITING, | AM 
FFERING THE TOPMOST TREND IN MODERN LITER- 
IN BOOKS, SHORT STORIES, 


POEMS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, at moderate rates. 
MY SUGGESTIONS MAY SUBSTITUTE A CHECK FOR A 
REJECTION SLIP. SEND ME YOUR WORKS, with stamped 
envelope, or write for further information. 


JOHN J. PAYER, Waterford, Conn. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, ‘etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP "YOURSELF HAND- 
Poens. ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
ett A complete service for short stories, 

BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17 

Editing; ‘‘doctoring’’; research; re-write. 
Fiction: SOPHIE KERR and other top-flight authors. 
WILLIAM ALLEN (formerly an editor of Reader’s Digest.) 
HOWARD RICHARDSON (Broadway Playwright—‘Dark of the Moon’’) 
DAVID HARMON (‘Chesterfield Supper Club’’) 
ONLY ESTABLISHED WRITERS AND EDITORS will work with you. 

Watch for Additional Staff Announcements. 


Non-fiction: 
Plays: 
Radio: 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 
pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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— THE AUTHOR G&G JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL MARKET 


LIST OF 


M Hospital, 919 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 11. (M-35) 
Hospital Pins ory 750-1500, from experts only. obt. M. Cun- 
ningham, Mng. ied. Pub. 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) 
Illustrated articles on package production, merchandising win- 
dow and counter display, on assignment. C. Browne and 
Lloyd Stouffer. 

Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on plastic materials, plastic products, uses, adaptations, on 
assignment only. Charles A. Breskin, Ed.; Laura Morrison, 
Exec. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Modern Retailing, 250 5th Ave., New York 1. (Q) Illustrated 
short articles detailing successful sales ideas, methods and 
stunts of small stores selling stationery, office supplies, school 
needs, novelties, etc. Photos. David Manley. 1c, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York 1. (M-25) Illus- 
frases dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, photos, space rate, 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M) Articles on 
merchandising, service and management for, new car dealers, 
repairshop operators, automotive feeere, Special interest in 
wd plans for postwar operation. Neal G. Adair. Good rates, 

ub 

Motor 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (M) 
Articles and photos of interest to automotive repair shop 


service managers. Send for detailed instruction sheet. 


Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 
Descriptive articles on Diesel-powered_ boats and performance 
stories. arg articles on marine Diesel subjects. Brian P. 
Emerson. Ic, 

Musical 510 RKO Bldg., 1270 6th Ave., New 
York 20. (M) How-to stories based on interviews with leading 
musical merchandise and record dealers. Mal Parks. 1c, photos, 
$2.50, Pub. 

Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St.,° 


New York. (M-25) Merchan- 


dising articles on piano and musical instrument houses, music 
publishers, etc.; news of same; features. Ic, Pub. (Reserves 
right to cut.) 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York 4. (M- 


50) Features and photos of interest to the bottled soft drink 


peeeetey : cartoons, cartoon ideas. M. Becker. $7.50 page, 
*ub. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
(M-35) Short detailed articles and illustrations on unusual 


production and sales methods in the dry cleaning field. Wil- 
liam R. Palmer. Special rates, Pub. 

National Furniture Review, 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 
Authentic home furnishings articles, to 1800, 
o~ lustrated. Jack Hand. Up t 


ational Jewelry Re ta 260 Tremont St., Boston, 
er (M) Technical stories on the manufacture of precious 
jewelry, costume jewelry, handbags, and related gift mer- 


chandise. V. E. Borges. 1c, Pub. 

National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (W- 
25) News and features on modern meat packing plants and 
sausage manufacturing; fillers; photos; cartoons. Edward R. 
Swem. Ic, Pub. (Query on features. ) 

New: Hyde Park 36, Mass. (M-10) Stories by 
— newspapermen to 2000; photos; cartoons; gags. Herb- 
4 3 Kenny. 50c, inch; $5, photos; $10, cratoons: $1, gags, 
ub. 


News: Management, 306 W. Main St., Mascoutah, III. 
(M-10) Fact articles on increasing subscriptions, special ition 
promotions, etc. Arthur D. Jenkins. “%c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Northwestern Miller, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-10) Articles and photos dealing with flour, grain, and other 
products. Carroll E. Michener, Mng. Ed. 1c, Acc. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. 
News of notion department "idee. Merchandising features. 
A. I. Mellin. %c, Pub. 


Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M) Method articles 
of interest to office managers. Articles of interest to commer- 


cial stationers and office equipment dealers. 690-1800. James 
Gorman. “%c-2c, Acc. 
Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. (M-25) 


Articles on selling office equipment, 1200. Walter S. Lennart- 


son. 2 col. page 45¢ inch; 3 col. page 30c inch, Pub. 
Oriental Rug Magazine, 12 FE. 40th St., New York. (M) 
Articles on merchandising of Oriental rugs; promotions; dis- 


plays, etc. Must be well-illustrated. 1c, photos, $2, Pub. 


Pacific Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. (M- 
25) Articles on drug merchandising, window and inside display, 


advertising. F. Felter. Nominal rates, Pub. 
_ Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, 580 Market 
St., San Francisco 4. (M) Illustrated articles on heavy con- 


struction; factual material showing how job was done; action 
pictures. "From Western states only. John F. Brereton. "$30 per 
article including photos, 

Packing & Shipping, Masonic Bldg., Plainsfield, N. J. (M-25) 
Items of interest to large industrial companies, railroads and 


other transportation agencies, on packing, hauling. 
distribution, loss and damage etc., 

Bonnell, Jr. to 1c, photos 50c 
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Co.) 22 E. Huron St., Chi- 
meaty articles, 1000-2000, 
sales methods of wholesale 


illustrated. Jack Hand 


Paper Sales, (Davidson Pub. 
cago. (M-25) Authoritative and 
of and about the operating and 
paper merchants and their salesmen, 
le-2c, Acc. 


Photographic Age, 16 E. 52nd St., New York 22. (M-35) 
News and illustrated features covering use of photogranty, in 
industry—in sales promotion, employee trainin 
etc. Howard L. Shonting. 40c column inch, $1-$5, photos, Pu 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-20) | “anal articles on picture shops, lc; photos 
50c to $1., Pub. 


299 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-35) 
Technical and non-technical articles on manufacturing meth- 
ods used for plastic items, 3000-4000; short cuts; news of 
molding and fabricating plants and personnel. Garde Serafin 


Plastics and Resins, 


le-2c; photos $3, Pub. 
PL ing and Heating Business, 5941 Grand Central Termina! 
Bidg., New York 17. (M-25) 


Articles, usually on assignment, 
covering plumbing, heating contracting; trade news. 2c, b. 

Plumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M-25) Articles covering current trends in plumbing and heat- 
ing business; unusual merchandising, management methods of 
successful contractors with pertinent high-grade human-interest 
illustrations, 1000. . G. Bookhout. Ic, Pub. 

Post Exchange, 292 Madison Ave., New York 17..(M) Ma 
terial on operation of Army Exchanges and Ship’s Service 
Stores; cartoons. Lansford King. 1%c-3c; photos, space 
rates ($2-$5), Pub. 

_ Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (M-35) Technical ar- 
ticles on power generation by engineers or power executives, 
up to 1500. $10 to $12 page, 1000 words, Pub. 

Power Wagon, The Motor Truck Journal, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. (M) Illustrated articles on operation of truck 
and trailer fleets engaged in long distance hauling of _ freight 
and merchandise, 1000-2500. A. W. Stromberg, 1c-2c, Pub. 

Power Plant Cuchunsine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
(M-25) Articles on power plant operation, appliances and use, 
500-1500. Ralph E. Turner. X%c, Pub. 

Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. (M-25) 
Correct technical articles on residential and smaller business 
ong with ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ standpoint, 300. James M. Lange, 
Mng. d. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Printed Selling, (Davidson Pub. Co.) 22 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, (M) Articles dealing with handling of specific sales 
problems through use of direct mail or printed selling; au- 


thoritative articles on technical handling of printing. Jack 
Hand. 1c-2c, Acc. 
Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (M-25) Printing plant 


and sales management articles up to 1200, trade news of em- 
ploying printers and their plants. Ernest F. Trotter, Ed. 40c 
inch, photos $1 to $2, plus space, Pub. 


Production Engineering & Management, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2. <M- 25) How-to-do-it articles on mass production jigs, 
fixtures, processes, methods, machinery, tools, new materials, 
etc., 1500-2500; fillers; photos, and news of plant personnel. 
Frank M. Scotten. 1c up, photos $2.50, Acc. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York 13. (M-25) Il- 
lustrated idea articles, 100-200; grocery trade articles, espe- 
cially success stories. 1200-1500; photos. Carl J. Dipman 
2c, Acc. Original jokes with grocery slant, $2 each. At- 


tractive photos of f window and interior displays, meat 


displays, $3 to $5 each. 
Publishers’ Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(W-15) Articles about and of interest to book trade, 1500-2000. 


Frederic G. Melcher, Mildred C. Smith. 1c, 10th of mo. fol- 
lowing 4 

Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 5. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles on freezing, lockers, 1200-1500: short items on new 
locker plants, new freezers, etc. E. W. Williams. 1%c, 50c, 
short items, $1 photos, Pub. 

Radio-craft, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. (M-25) Articles 
on radio-electronic subjects, with technical slant, 1500-2500. 
ugo Gernsback. 2c,-5c, according to arrangement. 

liance Journal, 1270 6th Ave., New York. 20. 


Radio & App 
M-25) ‘“‘How-to’’ articles about radio and appliance dealers. 
Must be well written; must have photos. Mal Parks. 1c; photos, 
$2.50, Pub. 

Radio Television Retailing, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York: 17. (M) Illustrated on radio and electric ap- 
pliance merchandising, 100-500. . H. Caldwell. le up, Ace. 

Radio and Television Weekly, re Hudson St., New York 13. 
(W) Correspondents in principal cities provide news coverage. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. (M- 
ll Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright, 50c¢ inch. 
ub. 

Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N. W., Atlantic, Ga. (Bi-M- 
15) Name and fact stories on_ ice refrigeration, marches 
of ice and ice refrigerators, and refrigerated locker plants. 
Willoughby, $4 Mes Pub. 

Refrigeration Industry. (Refrigeration Pubs., Inc.) 1240 On- 
tario St., Cleveland 13. (M-25) News, photos, technical articles 
of interest to retrigeration mechanics, dealers, jobbers, on engi- 
neers, to 2500. T. Quinn. Ic up, photos extra, 
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WRITERS! Here is the Easiest Way to 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, novels, 
books. One client, F. S. Saunders, Bath, Me., WRITE Cor PAY 
writes: ‘‘Received the check for the sale of 
my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also, your 
friendly, constructive comments. Thank you for 
both. You certainly deserve credit for selling | want new writers interested 


this short so quickly.”’ 


10% is our commission. If your manuscript in cashing hundreds of 


has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit i. 
in the largest writer’s market in the world. Send checks of $1 to $1 00, offer . 
us several of your MSS. Be convinced. We are mon : 
located where the sale can be made. ed each th. No aileaiaiacata 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first experience necessary. Send 
3000——plus 50c for each 1000 more. Our 
minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t postcard for 
sell, our friendly, constructive, criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose re- information— 
turn stage. 

FREE. INFORMATION 


We read book-length novels free. Pay the 
express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 


make the sale. CY, in 
Manuscript Bureau Sante 


154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. ay . Colorado Springs, Colo. 


At Last... 
LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manuscript, you can get 
it only from a writer. For 16 years | have sold my literary out- 
put, including hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction books, and re- 
cently two novels in England. Now | am offering this skill and experience to 
you. 

| have no printed lessons, conduct no school or literary agency. | PROVIDE 
EDITING, CRITICISM, OR COMPLETE REVISION OF YOUR MANUSCRIPT, 
AS THE INDIVIDUAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 
601 So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


For Best Service, sfeniion The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Articles on restaurant financing, maintenance, opera- 
tion, remodeling. Action photos. Query editor. J. S. Warren. 
2c-3c, Acc. 

Retail Bookseller, The, 55 5th Ave., New York 3. (M-25) 
Approved articles of Remotes interest to_booksellers and rental 
—? proprietors, 1500-2 Francis Ludlow. lc minimum, 


ce 

ail Management, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Con- 
cise, full-of-fact_ articles on department store merchandising, 
management, office procedure, receiving and delivery. J . 
Borges. lc, Pub. 

Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York 23. (M-15) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists. 500- 
1500. Ic, Pub. 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-35) Articles 
of interest to manufacturers of rubber products up to 2400. 
M. E. Lerner, $8 a page, Pub. 

Rug Profits, 386 4th Ave., 
floor covering, merchandising, 
motions. Eleanor F. Duff. 1lc-1¥ 

RWT Scout (The). 200 W. : 
Devoted exclusively to a comprehensive and 
coverage the women’s ready-to-wear market. 
fashion material under 400 words. 2c. 

Seed World, 211 W. Wacker, oe S, 6. 
growing and merchandising seeds Anderson. 4c, Pub. 

Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M) 
A grocery trade journal reaching managers of large-volume 


New York 16. 

modernization, 
4c, Pub. 

34th St., New York 1, (Bi-W) 
authoritative 
Uses timely 


(M) Articles on 
displays, pro- 


(2-M) Articles on 


supermarkets of all kinds. Gordon Cook, Ed., Ida M. Brace, 
Mng. Ed. lc, Pub. (Write for bulletin giving full require- 
ments.) 

Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Technical 


and semi-technical articles of interest to gackee aeons radio and 


electronics service man, and distributors of radio parts and 
accessories. Alfred A. Ghirardi, Adv. Ed; Lewis Winner, 
le. 
ing Management, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 

“5 interest to shipping managers of leading manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and retailing firms. lc, Pub. 

Manufacturer, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Technical articles on factory operations in the manufacture 
of shoes. V. E. Borges. ic, Pub. 


16 Millimeter Reporter, 545 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
News of the factual film in 16mm Width. Has own sources. 
David Bader. 


Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. (M) News and features covering the automotive trade in 


the South and Southwest. William C. Herbert. lc up, Pub. 


Southern Fisherman, 504 Pan Aithaclenn ite. New Orleans, 
La. (M-25) Needs regular correspondents ang, the south- 
eastern shores; specifically Texas, Maryland irginia, the 
Carolinas, and some points in Florida. Commercial fishing 
only; no sport fishing. Also, features with photos on whole- 
saling, frozen food merchandising, restaurant use and all other 
aspects of commercial seaf: merchandising. Query. Warren 
Gleason. %c up, Pub. 

Southern Food Processing, (H. L. Peace Pubs.) 344 Camp 
St., New Orleans 12, La. Illustrated articles of interest 
to food processors—canners, packers, packagers, quick-freezing, 
dehydrators and a few articles on f distribution, covering 
20 Southern and Southwestern states between Arizona and 
Colorado, eastward to Florida and Maryland. Radford K. Nel- 


son, Assoc. Ed. lc up, Pub. Add. for photos. 
Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians; mer- 


chandising in display rooms, collections, advertising, illustrated 
articles on new funeral homes costing or more, public 
relations. O. Willoughby. ™% to 1%c, Pub. 


Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. (M-25) 
Tilustrated articles on management and merc handising methods 
in es hardware stores. John N. McConnell, Mng. Ed. 
le up, Pub 


Southern Laundry & Cleaner, (H. L. Peace Co.) 344 Camp 
St., New Orleans 12. (M) Illustrated operation, management, 
advertising articles of interest 


to laundry and dry cleaning 
plant owners, to 2500. Newton C. Evans. “%c-2c, Pub. 


Southern Printer, 75 3rd St., N. W., Atlanta. (M) Illustrated 
factual articles, 1000-1 » based_on actual experiences of 
rinters in 14 southern states. Chas. Fram. 25c col. inch, 


"ub. 

Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter, 75 3rd St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. M-20) Business-building articles based on inter- 
views with Southern stationers and office outfitters. V. T. 
Crenshaw, 

Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. 
(M-20) News and features of Arkansas, 
So. Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
No. Carolina, Oklahoma and New Mexico, baking industry. 
Charles Tunnell. %c to lc, photos $1 up, Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Walter St., New York 5. (M-50) Feature 
articles on tea, coffee, spices, condiments and flavoring, espe- 
with practical manufacturing and merchandising 

Simmons, %c to Ic, Pub. 


Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 


acne’ oods Dealer, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis 1, 
Mo, (M-35) Illustrated interviews on sporting goods merchan. 
dising, store management, 750-1000; news. Hugo Autz. Ic, Pub. 

Sportswear, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Technical 
articles on fabrics and also on sportswear designs of garments. 

Edward Borges, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 304 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
(M-35) Short trade stories, well ipetrated, in power laundry 
field only; fillers; photos. Wayne Wilson, 1%c, Pub. 

Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M) Illustrated articles, and news items, on management and 
of markets, 2500, maximum. Zimmer- 
man 
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Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Articles of interest to manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and 
salesmen of surgical supplies, instruments, equipment and or- 
thopedic appliances, to Dramatic or pattern photos for 
front cover, lc up, Pv». 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (M-20) Interior and exterior photos of outstanding 5 and 
10 cent store displays; news of personnel changes, with photos; 
and new stores with photos; also human-interest items tied up 


with 5c-10c stores; cartoons; jokes. All material must be 
anmet to 5c-10c field. Preston J. Beil. 1c to 2c to 400 words, 
Ace 

Delivery Soirit. °56 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 


Telegraph 
(M-50) Staff written except .r monthly short short story 850- 


900 de aling with florist susi.ess, and one authoritative article 
for ‘“‘Helpful Ideas fer Your Business” de 900-950 
Grace L. Kunkle. Y%c, Pub. Cartoons, $2. 


Rock Products, 309 Ww. Jackson Blvd., ick 6. (M) Arti- 
cles on cement, lime, gypsum, crushed ‘stone, sand and gravel 
plant operations, ready-mixed concrete, precast and 


all other non-metallic minerals. Bros Nordberg. $15 per page, 
including illustrations, Pub. 
Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 8, Ohio. (M) News 


of tire trade; merchandising articles on tire and battery dealers, 
vulcanizers, retreaders, etc. Edward S. Babcox. 2c, 
>, 

ub. 


Tires Service Station, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers _ 


super-service station operators, 1500- 2000. Jerome 
4c to le, news items 25c inch, fillers “4c, photos $3, By, 
Tourist Court Journal, 1075 Ist St., ‘Senile, Texas. (M-25) 


Articles on management and maintenance of tourist courts, 


with photos, layouts, sketches, %c and up, Acc. 

Travel Management, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Technical erties on the development of steamship, air line, 
bus and railroad travel by acknowledged leaders of the indus- 
try. V. E. Borges. 1c, Pub. 

Truck Driver, 502 5th St., Modesto 1, Calif. (M) Experi- 
ences, hobbies, sports, length of service, of truck drivers, 
ee 00-1500; news items of their activities. Doug McCreary. “ec, 
ub. 

Vend, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago 1. (M) we. illustrated arti- 
cles on all angles of the coin- operated machine business, 1000- 
4000; dealers, operators, manufacturers, users, etc. Double- 
check copy for accuracy. R. W. Schreiber. Good rates. 

Venetian Blinds, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on. merchandising of Venetian blinds; also photos and 
items showing interesting and unusual applications. B. 
Pendleton. 1c, Pub. 

Voluntary and Cooperative Grocer, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 
16. (M) A grocery trade journal reaching executives and buy- 
ers in organizations sponsoring Voluntary or Cooperative 
Groups, as well as a volume retail members of the various 
Group organizations. Gordon Cook, Ed.; Ida M. Brace, Mng. 
Ed. 1c, Pub. (Write for bulletin giving full requirements.) 


The Wage Earner, 27 School St., Boston. (M) Exclusive 
stories giving sidelights of cooperation in New England be- 
tween labor and management to the henefit of all concerned; 
articles on planning, reconversion, and marketing. Arthur L. 
Meyerhoff. 1lc- 2c; photos, $1. 

Wallpaper Magazine, 12 E. 40th St., 

Illustrated articles on outstanding wallpaper stores or depart- 
ments and their merchandising methods; comelenal pictures 
showing new or unusual applications of wallpaper. Effie Young. 
lc, photos, $2, b. 

Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M-35) 
Technical and practical articles o rg to welding depart- 
ments and — T. B. Jefferson. 1c, 

Western Brew and Distribution, bing 's. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13. (M- ay Technical or scientific articles on brewing, 
malting, etc. R. Roberts. 25c col. inch, Pub. 

West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Store modernization plans, rough sketches of new types 
of fixtures, store ownership changes. 8 Western states only. 
Bert Butterworth. 2c, Pub. 


New York 16. (M) 


Western Confectioner Ice Cream News, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 3. (M-25) Out of market for the present. J. Edw. 
Tufft. 25c inch, Pub. 


Western Construction News, 503 Market St., San Francisco 
5. (M-35) Illustrated articles on all phases of Western con- 
struction engineering. John M. Server, Jr., 1%c, Pub. 

Western Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 3. (M) Prac- 
tical articles on aviation sales, service, production, or aircraft 
operation. Query on features. Lawrence Black. 1c and up, Pub. 

Western Home Fi , 1709 W. 8th St., Room 404, 
Angeles 14. (M) Articles covering the home aang trades 
of 11 Western states. Walter Chester. Ic, 

Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave.. 
Los Angeles 7. (M) Trade news and features from west of the 
Rockies. John B. Reeves. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Query editor on experiences of wholesalers’ salesmen in selling 
electrical products. O. Fred Rost. $10-$25 article, Pub. 

Wine & Liquor Retailer, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 
Illustrated merchandising features on wine and liquor package 
stores (no bars). Lew Schwartz. Ic up, Pub. 

Wine Review, 304 S. Los Angeles 13. 


(M-25) 
Articles on wine production an uerehondiokan, etc. ews 


items. P. T. Carre. 25¢ inch, Pub. 

Wood Construction and Building Materialist, Xenia, O. 
(2M 20) News articles on retail lumber and_ building material 
dealers, based on specific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. 
l6c inch, rong art, Pub. 


Your Business, Liberty 14 N. 5th St., Phila- 
delphia 5. (M) Exceptionally material on outstanding 
merchandising methods of eth established hardware stories. 
Val Jurgell. 2c, after Acc. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts ae five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. Ail copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


CLIPPING BUREAU: Magazine and newspaper 
clippings. Articles, illustrations, all subjects, 
information, fillers, How To Make Ss, Fa- 
mous recipes. Advertisements since 1876. World 
of Ideas, 1218 No. Western, Hollywood 27, Calif. 

PICKING CHECKS from newspapers, magazines. 
Booklet, 25c. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 

DO YOU WANT TO GET AHEAD FASTER? 
Thousands have been helped by this new meth- 
od. It shows you what to do and HOW TO DO 
If. Concise, dynamic, IT HITS THE MARE. 


$1.00. Write The Circle, P. 0. Box 503, River- 
side, Calif. 
WRITERS: If interested in historical or geo- 


graphical clippings, write Mrs. Elva Chamber- 
lain, R.F.D. 1, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


QUARTER brings copy popular hit song, “How I 
Long For You.” Eunice Pennington, Van Buren, 
Mo. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


SOMEONE TO CABE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
— service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 

TE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


LATEST WRITER’S BOOKS at 2c per day. Save 
money. Catalogue free. ARGONAUT HOUSE, 
Box 837, Denver 1, Colo. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magazine, page 26. NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR for writing win- 

contest biographies. $1.00, postpaid. Other 

con helps. Pree information. Pattillo Agen- 
cy, Clanton, Alabama. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 8. Homan, Chicago 23. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH 
Methods, Markets, 250; “Rural r Plan” 
=~ beginners’ checks, 250; “Pay Side of Poetry 

ri examples markets 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, "leaeye Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

FREE-LANCERS — radio is an increas- 
ingly — field. See RADIO WRITING ad, 
page 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, | 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


$200 AND UP. A unique plan for Amateur Writ- 
ers. Only one for each locality. Initial trial 
brought first two months. No advertising 
expense. Run your own business from home. 
No rejection slips. Low operating costs. Plan 
explained in detail for $2.00 and five out of 
first fifty EARNED. If you think Plan is not 
as represented, I will rome refund purchase 
Hall, 2946 sselle St., Jacksonville 


Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... = 


If you would like to earn | 
money by writing, or if you | 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S . =~ 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- | 
ing,, most comprehensive | 
magazine of its type pub- | 
lished. Nationally known | 
writers tell you how to get 
ideas, write and sell them. 
Lists over 500 active buying © 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- © 
ply of FREE copies limited © : 
so send for your copy TO- “ 
DAY! Penny will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 Tee - $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND ONEY now! Write today! 

WRITER’S ‘oust @ 200-T64 S. 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


@ WILLIT BEA HAPPY NEW YEAR... 


For Your Writing Career, Or Just Another Twelve Months 
of Rejections and Discouragement? 

For more than twenty-five years, writers have come to 
me for guidance and training, and today the number of 
my successful clients is legion. They are the beginners 
of yesterday who realized.that nothing iess than the best 
help obtainable could lead them to their goal. You are 
welcome to the names of as many of them as you wish. 
If YOU will work and accept my guidance, as they did, 
I can do as much for you 

The following letters, typical of hundreds in my files, 
should interest you: 

_“I recently joined the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women’s Creative Writing Group. I learned in the 
first meeting that although their group has been in exist- 
ence for three or more years, I am ahead of them in 
instruction just from my work with you. Last night we 
had a man down from Northwestern University. He Cre 
us pointers, ALL OF WHICH I LFARNED A H 
GREATER LENGTH AND TO GREATER ADVANTAGE 
IN MY WORK WITH YOU.” (*) 

‘“‘Without exaggeration, I learned more from your pen- 
cilled notes than from all the books on writing and tons 
of magazines I have studied. Like a good doctor, you put 
your finger right on the sore spots. If you charged twice 
as much, it would still be a bargain for anyone who 
wants to make a profession of writing.’”’ (*) 


“When I began working with you, I admit I was skep- 
tical, for I had worked with others. Each time my work 
came back with your wen my amazement at your 
ability increased. I’m still a novice, in spite of a few 
sales, and know from sad experience when I’ve found 
a good teacher. It is for this reason that I'd feel a sense 
of loss if your Fulding hand were no longer on my shoul- 
der as I write.”’ (*) 

“Remember my first story I sent you, ‘THE ARROW 
PRINCE’? Well, it’s sold, and the editor said they would 
like to see more.”’ (*) 

“I'm still selling onal along, the latest sale being at 
seven cents a word. . Thanks a lot again for all 
your help.” (*) (*) Names on request. 

If YOU are ie ge in your desire to win literary 

uccess, write 44-page booklet “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY "ASSISTANCE. ” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It ves details of my work with writers, and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. It 
also contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket book, and describes the 
CRITICISM AND SALES VICE and the PROFES- 

SIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE: which you should 
ee The terms are surprisingly low and con- 
venient. 


-LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author Profit in ($3.00) ; cheeks ($8.00) (33.00): 
to Sell” ($2.50) ; tors’ Checks’ 

‘ ou Can Sell” ($3.00) ; “Mistress of 
Cc. 


Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1910’’ 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


January, 1947 
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DO 
UNEXPLAINED REJECTIONS 
LEAVE YOU BEWILDERED 
AND MYSTIFIED? 


THE most discouraging part of writing is the 
unexplained rejection slip which does not tell 
the beginner why his story was spurned. 

Editors are busy people. Their business is 
to buy only that material which is instantly 
available or can be made so with a few slight 
changes. They are not literary coaches, but pur- 
chasers of quality merchandise. 

That’s where we come in asking to see one 
or two of your rejected stories or novels. We 
want to see if the opening was sufficient to lure 
the reader right into the script with an intriguing 
situation promising lots of excitement, enter- 
tainment or action. How was the dialogue in 
that last reject? Bright and gay and packed 
with the crispness which enables dialogue to 
help carry some of the characterization load? 
Did your story have proper balance? How about 
the plot and counter-plot to sustain suspense? 
Expertly handled throughout? Did your char- 
acters all ring true to their given roles? And 
what about story merchandise? Did your method 
of presentation pack the snap and punch to put 
the story across? Was the handling of the yarn 
adroit and deft or sloppy and draggy? Did the 
background or atmosphere ring true and actually 
blend right into the plot as well as into the 
characters? Did you inject enough little “twists’’ 
into the thing to make it demand attention? Or 
did it go around humbly begging for attention? 
And was reader-interest “needled’’ up enough 
with the tricks of the trade to polish the story 
off in professional style? Did your ending 
deliver the satisfying jolt or induce the smile of 
pleasure which the salable story most always 
offers? Surely, something was radically wrong 
or it wouldn’t have been rejected. 

Many little wrinkles go into the salable story 
and novel. They are mastered only by years 
of painful experience. Sweating it out alone is 
a slow process. 

Our job is to develop new writers. Our task 
is to pass along priceless experience gained from 
25 years of active production of all types of 
short stories and book-lengths. For this we 
charge a small fee of $2.50 per short story or 
novelette and $5.00 for novels. Slick as well as 
pulp material solicited. If found salable, your 
material is on its way to the most likely market. 
If found unavailable, a constructive criticism 
pointing out in detail the flaws which spoil the 
story or novel is given. 

As soon as we've sold five short stories or 
novelettes or one book-length novel, fees are 
dropped and we work on a straight 10% com- 
mission. 

Why stumble around in the dark losing pre- 
cious time? Why not send us a rejected story 
or two today and let us trace down the defects 
which are holding you back? However, a note 
of warning: If you cannot take straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism of a highly beneficial nature, 
we're not the agency for you. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney Vermont 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship ana appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


Sales of Magazine Stories 


and Book Manuscripts . . . 
by the Law of Averages 


Potentially salable scripts kept active in ap- 
propriate markets will produce results and thus 
encourage you to continue with your writing as 
a fascinating vocation or avocation. 


Constructive advice saves your time and 
money. My experience will increase your 
chances and fill that void between author and 
editor, giving you a sympathetic medium with 
whom to discuss your problems. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you ‘get 
your share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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